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Lottery chief ordered out 


Blair 
call 
seals 
fate of 

second 

Branson 

victim 


Kama! Ahmed 
and Ewen MacAsfdU 


1 


ICHARD Bran- 
son's four-year 
campaign to 
change the 
way the 

■ National Lot- 

l^Btery is run last 
night claimed its second victim 
inside 24 hours with the forced 
resignation of its regulator, 
Peter Davis. 

Mr Davis began the day 
with a series of television and 
radio interviews in which he 
brushed aside calls for his 
resignation. He said he would 
spend the next few weeks 
reviewing the operation of 
the lottery following the oust- 
ing of Guy Snowden, the 
American businessman found 
guilty of trying to bribe Mr I 
Branson. 

But as the political pres- 
sure mounted and hints came 
from government spokesmen 
that Mr Davis's position was 
less than secure, the director 
general of Oflot was sum- 
moned to an emergency meet- 
ing with Culture Secretary. 
Chris Smith. 

Tony Blair, the Prime Min- 
ister. had telephoned Mr 
Smith minutes before the 
meeting to make it clear that 
Mr Davis should go. 

Four hours after Mr Davis 
arrived for the showdown in 
Whitehall, amid chaotic scenes 
with jostling cameramen, Mr 
Smith announced the inevita- 
ble: Mr Davis was out 
Mr Smith said Mr Davis no 
longer had the confidence of 
the public. “In view or the 
likelihood of continuing con- 
troversy surrounding the 
running of the National Lot- 
tery in the wake of the Bran- 
son libel case, and in order to 
ensure that public confidence 
in the lottery is maintained. 
Mr Davis felt it was right to 



Peter Davis confronted by the media as be arrived for the meeting with Culture Secretary Chris Smith which ended with his resignation as Lottery regulator photograph: scan smith 


tender his resignation as di- 
rector general of the National 
Lottery.” Mr Smith said. 

“In accepting his resigna- 
tion, 1 would stress that there 


issue of extracting G-Tech 
from the lottery. For. despite 
the impression that Mr Davis 
and Camelot were giving yes- 
terday, G-Tech themselves 




‘1 shall be 
watching very 
carefully and 
talking with 
Camelot and 
GTechtosee 
whether they 
should continue to 
play a role in the 
National Lottery’ 

Peter Davis, 8am 
yesterday 

‘Chris Smith has 
taken an 
important first 
step towards 
restoring 
confidence. Now 
a new director 
general must 
address the 
difficult issue of 
extracting GTech 
from the lottery. 
For GTech 
themselves were 
found guilty in the 
High Court, not 
just their director 
Mr Snowden* 

Richard Branson 

‘I welcome Mr 
Davis’s readiness 


is no question mark wtaatso- were found guilty in the High 
ever against Mr Davis’ integ- Court not just their director 
rity and I am very grateful for Mr Snowden. 


the significant personal con- 
tribution he has made to mak- 
ing the lottery a success." 


“I also believe that a full in- 
vestigation of the whole bid- 
ding process of 1394 and Mr 


Mr Davis’s resignation was Davis’s role In the decision to 
immediately welcomed by Mr give G-Tech a dean bill of 


Branson, who said that Mr 
Snowden’s company, G-Tech. 


health needs to be Instigated. 
“In the longer term. I be- 


which is a 22.5 per cent share- 1 lieve that good will come out 


holder of lottery operator 
Camelot, should now be put 
under the greatest scrutiny. 


of the events of yesterday and 
today and that this govern- 
ment will make sure that the 


“Above all else the National licence for our lottery is 
Lottery must have the confi- never again awarded in the 


deuce of the British people. 
Chris Smith has acted deci- 
sively and has taken an im- 
portant first step towards 
restoring that confidence. 



Mr Smith said that John' about the running of the lot- from the lottery. Despite the 1 w '**** 

Stoker, the deputy director of tery itself; and there is no allegation that he bribed Mr \q nyt th© DUbliC 
Oflot, which has sole respon- reason at all why the British Branson to pull put of the bid- “ , K , , 

bility for policing the lot- people should lose confidence ding to run the national lot- rSpUtfltlOfl Of th© 


sibility for policing the lot- people should ] 
tery. would take over from Mr in the lottery.” 

Davis until a permanent The decision on Mr Davis’s can we do fa 
replacement could be found. future was made after an ally”, he still ] 

He said Mr Stoker's first hour but the director general man of G-Tech. 

priority would he to invest!- asked for the announcement 

gate G-Tech's continuing in- to be delayed so that he could Loader comma 
volvement with Camelot “I telephone his wife and other Jo na t ha n Raw 
will continue to take a per- members of his family. Mr Clare Sambroo 
sonal interest in the progress Davis left by a back door and 
of this work to ensure that made no comment 
there’s an outcome which is Oflot later said that he 
acceptable to the British would not be adding more to 
people,” he said. what the Secretary of State 

Earlier, Mr Davis, while had said, 
still dinging to his £84,000-a Michael Fabricant the Con- 
year Job said: “If Mr Branson servative MP and member of 
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there’s an outcome which is 
acceptable to the British 
people,” he said. 

Earlier, Mr Davis, while 
still dinging to his £84,000-a 
year Job said: “If Mr Branson 


same way as it was last time.” 

Robert Sheldon, chairman of 
the Commons Public Ac- welcomed the move. “It is on- 
counts Committee which crit- fortunate he [Mr Davis] did 


bad come to me and given me the Commons Culture Select 
some evidence of wrongdoing Committee, accused Mr 


portant first step towards counts Committee which crit- fortunate he [Mr Davis] did 
restoring that confidence. icised Mr Davis for taking not take this action some time 
“Now a new director gen- free flights from G-Tech dur- ago when the committee 
eral must address the difficult ing a visit to America, also reported.” 


at an earlier stage, I could 
have taken action at an ear- 
lier stage,’’ he said. 


Smith of using Mr Davis as a 

scapegoat 

Questions were stiH being 


“I would emphasise that asked last night about how 
this was an action between Mr Snowden would be dis- 
two individuals, it . .was not tanced from the profits made 


Better performance. 
Better prices. 

Better call now! 0345 023 985 
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20 killed as jet slices cable car wires 


Passengers at Italian ski resort 
plunge to deaths on valley floor 

- . raI state television said tw< 

John Hooper in Rome were Hungarian, and tw< 
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ZZ Z Polish. 

__ Amid claims that the pilot 

L ? W *«w Y 5ashed had tried unsuccessfully to fly 

yesterday siashe ^ cables, a political 
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uTre said to be foreign 
Er None of the crew of the 
%b3T&2» military air- 


car acciueui 

more than 40 people lost their 
lives. . 
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the lift in mid-afternoon. The 
car on which the victims 
were travelling fell more than 
300 feet. 

According to one report, 
the plane actually brushed 
the car. But a local hotelier 
told the news agency Ansa 
last night that the plane hit 
the cables with its tail fin as it 
flew under them. US sources 
confirmed that the aircraft 
had suffered mino r damage to 
the tail. 

A Cavalese fireman said: “I 
saw the aircraft go to and fro 
at very low leveL They do it 
every day and we have pro- 
i tested on numerous occa- 
sions. but with no result 
1 Sooner or later something 
like this had to happen." 

Another cable car, with 
only an operator on board, 
was left dangling above the 
mountainside after the acci- 





deil ti^S^ie t ^ : column 1 Rescuers at Cavalese survey the mangled wreckage of the cable car photograph: panato 
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Sketch 


Missing the joke 
six easy steps 



Simon Hoggart 


T ories claim to find 
something irresistibly 
Funny about Glenda Jack- 
son . Partly it’s Jealousy; they 
don't Like to think that some- 
one wealthy, successful and 
even glamorous should be on 
the other side. 

With her two Oscars, Ms 
Jackson, who is the Labour 
MP for Hampstead, brings a 
whiff of stretch limousines, 
white tuxedos and champagne 
parties. No-one will ever ask 
Norman Fowler to mould his 
handprint at Graumann’s Chi- 
nese Theatre in HoUywood. 
No-one will ever pin a star on 
the dressing room of Christo- 
pher Chops. 

But mainly. I think, it's the 
contrast hetween her image as 
a sassy, sexy, wise-cracking 
film star and the earnest sobri- 
ety she brings to her work as a 
minister. In her public life, 
sbe lacks a sense of humour, 
and there are few human qual- 
ities which are quite as comi- 
cal as that. 

Yesterday she was answer- 
ing questions in her role as 
junior transport minister. 
Anne Campbell (Lab. Cam- 
bridge) asked what steps she 
was taking to Improve facili- 
ties for pedestrians. 

"I,” she said solemnly, 
"chair the Walking Steering 
Group.” 

Tories hugged themselves 
with glee. “The Walking Steer- 
ing Group!" one or two of 
them repeated, with Bertie 
Woosterish brays. 

Ms Jackson looked up dis- 
approvingly. “The Walking 
Steering Group will help local 
authorities in the integration 
of walking with other trans- 
port modes." 

The Tories couldn't help It 
Some of them began to shake 
with laughter, and I felt quite 
tickled myself. It's the jargon, 
reflecting the desperate desire 
among people with just a little 
bit of power over our lives to 
turn the simplest human ac- 
tivity, such as placing one foot 
in front of an other, into some- 


thing vague, intangible and 

pompons. 

How do you Integrate walk- 
ing with other transport 
modes? By putting bus stops 
on streets instead of in the 
middle of railway junctions? 
You could try connecting one 
pavement with another to 
form an Fully Integrated 
Community-wide Pedestrian 
Transport Infrastructure. Or 
you could merge walking with 
air travel by, for example, 
building gangways from the 
terminal to the plane. 

The possibilities are limit- 
less. No wonder Ms Jackson 
said proudly that the Govern- 
ment was proposing to spend 
£85 million on walking in the 
next financial year — a sum of 
money sufficient, though she 
did not say this , to buy a pair 
of flip-flops for every man 
woman and child in Britain. 

It wasn't over. Thomas 
Brake (Lib Dem. Carshalton) 
called attention to the lack of a 
“national strategy on walk- 
ing". The Tories, who had 
been bubbling gently for a few 
minutes, now began to wheeze 
dangerously, like an old-fash- 
ioned steam engine on the 
point of exploding. 

Instead of replying thus: 
“What in the name of the Lord 
is a national strategy on walk- 
ing? Are we supposed to put 
videos through every letter- 
box to show people how to do 
it? Do you want Walking 
Awareness Weeks in schools? 
How about a Walking Ethnic 
Outreach Programme Direc- 
tor in every borough (£56,000 
pa plus car?'*) — the answer to 
all those is probably yes — she 
replied with the same grave 
solemnity: "In my talks with 
the Walking Steering Group I 
understand that there is a 
shared agenda and it is poss- 
ible to move forward.” 

This was all much, too 
much for the Tories, who 
began to collapse. "Move for- 
ward!" they chortled. But Ms 
Jackson was not finished. 
Rosie W interton (Doncaster 
C) mentioned theftiryof 
people walking through thick 
clouds of smoke from decrepit 
old vehicles. 

“Yes, traffic commissioners 
should publish Smoky Hot 
Lines,” said Ms Jackson. 

Ah, Smokey Hot-Lines, the 
great country singer whose hit 
"Ah Belch Ma Onion Supper 
While Ma Rig Is Belching 
Smoke" reached number 37 in 
the C&W chart some years 
ago. 


Review 


Characters lost 
in the wood 


Andrew Clements 

DleWalUfere 

Netherlands Opera, Amsterdam 

W HEN Das Rhein gold 
launched Netherlands 
Opera's Ring cycle at 
the Amsterdam Muziek- 
theater last September, it was 
immediately clear from the 
massive, hi-tech design that 
no expense would be spared on 
what is the first complete 
cycle to be staged in Holland. 
With Die Walktlre. which 
opened at the weekend, the 
galloping consumption con- 
tinues; where most Rings 
these days have at least a 
basic concept that remains 
constant throughout the four 
evenings, Pierre Audi (the di- 
rector) and George Tsypin (de- 
signer) are planning a differ- 
ent set for each opera, with the 
relationships between the 
cast, the orchestra and the au- 
dience constantly reassessed. 

Where Rhein gold was all 
metal — huge, shifting plates 
jutting into the auditorium — - 
WaLkiire is based upon wood. 
A lamina ted pine disc fills the 
stage area, tilted with a cut-out 
so that the orchestra can be 
seated upstage right. Every- 
thing moves — the menacing 
spear that has arrowed out 
into the audience since the 
start of the opera, suddenly 
divides into three and rears 
up in thelast moments of the 
second act. and for the Magic 
Fire, the wooden disc splits 
apart to allow yet another 

structure, all translucent pan- 
els. to move in from the wings 
for the very end of the opera. 

The visual spectacle served 
up is mind-blowing, but it’s no 


real satisfaction to discover 
that in every other respect this 
Walkure was mediocre. The 
epic dimension that such a set- 
ting should have fostered Is 
conspicuously lacking in Au- 
di's direction; he seems to 
have set out to use the extraor- 
dinary spaces that Tsypin 
supplies in as passionless a 
way as possible. 

It’s hard to make the first- 
act duet between Siegmund 
and Sieglinde as cool as it was 
here; impossible, one would 
have thought to leave the au- 
dience dry-eyed during Wo- 
tan's FarewelL The charac- 
ters here really were 
insi gnifican t cogs in an im- 
personal machine, and what 
production ideas there were, 
like making Wotan collapse to 
the ground at the.end of the 
second act when he should be 
furiously chasing after 
Brunnhilde, giving the Valky- 
ries chrom ium-plated wings 
as if they were a flock of pi- 
geons, and having flames on 
stage at the beginning rather 
than the end of the third act 
seemed totally out of kilter. 

With the right musical val- 
ues, though, any Ring perfor- 
mance can still be stirring, 
and a cast that included a first- 
rate Sieglinde in Nadine Se- 
cunde. promisingly musical 
Siegmund from John Keyes, 
and Jeannine Altmeyer as 
Brunnhilde, could have come 
good, even if John Brdcheler’s 
Wotan remains rather stolid. 
But Hartmut Haenchen's con- 
ducting was so lacking in vi- 
sion, and the orchestral play- 
ing so underpowered, that all 
one could do most of the time 
was boggle at the set, and 
imagine the cash registers 
r unnin g Odt Of noughts. 



John Keyes, ‘promisingly musical' in the role of Siegmund, 
and Jeannine Altmeyer as Brunnhilde 


With ethnic 
tension high, 
the Prince of 
Wales is 
attending 
anniversary 
events at 
some 
personal 
risk. But 
when the 
band struck 
up the Monty 
Python 
theme and 
he departed 
for his first 
engagement 
-to an 
underwear 
factory -the 
tune seemed 
strangely 
appropriate 


Luke Harding 
in Sri Lanka 



Charles arrives at the Buddhist Raja Maha Viharaya temple on the outskirts of Colombo photographs: john stillwell 

Charles abroad: Afire, a stray dog and 
then something completely different 


I T WAS Harold Macmillan 
who remarked that politi- 
cians were at the mercy of 
events. So too heirs to the 
throne. As he stood to atten- 
tion in the blow-torch Sri 
Lankan heat yesterday, 
Prince Charles could have 
been forgiven for marvelling 
at the tricks destiny can play. 

It was not his fault that a 
stray dog should go scurrying 
past just as a welcoming band 
at Colombo airport began a 
sombre rendition of God Save 
the Queen. Nor could he have 
anticipated that the 21-gun sa- 
lute to his left, booming 
across the runway into the 
palm trees, should ignite an 
embarrassingly large fire. A 
Ore engine trundled out bom 
its hangar and doused the 
surrounding grass with foam, 
as the prince stoically in- 
spected a guard of honour. 
When the band then struck 
up the Liberty Bell, also 
known as tbe theme music to 
Monty Python's Flying Cir- 
cus, and the prince departed 
for his first official engage- 
ment — to an underwear fac- 
tory — the tune seemed 
strangely appropriate. 

Even before he had em- 
barked on his four-day tour of 
Sri Lanka, where he will at- 
tend celebrations marking 
the 50th anniversary of inde- 
pendence, much of his trip 
had been jettisoned. Ten days 
ago Tamil suicide bombers 
penetrated security surround- 
ing the island's boliest Bud- 
dhist shrine, the Temple of 



Firefighters douse a blaze started by the 21-gun salute 


tbe Tooth, and killed 16 
people. Large chunks of the 
prince's itinerary were then 
dumped for security reasons. 

"The nuts have gone," one 
diplomat said on Monday 
night, en route from RAF 
Brize Norton to Colombo, 
referring to a proposed visit 
to a cashew factory, now 
deemed too great a risk. 

Arthur C- Clarke, mean- 
while. the futurist guru 
whom the prince was to have 
knighted later today, pulled 
out of the investiture cere- 
mony after becoming em- 
broiled in tabloid allegations 
of child sex. He denies tbe 
claims and is holed up with 
his lawyers. 

But after a wobbly start, tbe 
tour took off with more cer- 


tainty yesterday afternoon. 
First stop was a clothing fac- 
tory which churns out 
knickers and Y-fronts for 
Marks and Spencer. A perfect 
example of British invest- 
ment; also a good opportunity 
for a cringe-making quip. The 
prince said he was grateful 
for the support the factory 
was giving Britain. The 
laughter was polite. 

Next, a 17th century Bud- 
dhist temple, the Raja Maba 
Viharaya, on Colombo's out- 
skirts. Buddha came here 
himself once, legend has it. 
and left his cloak behind. Un- 
doubtedly be was accompa- 
nied by fewer security 
guards. 

The prince took off his 
shoes and walked Inside. He 


Warning to Iraq as talks 
on weapons crisis go on 


tan Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


I RAQ was last night warned 
of “grave consequences" to 
the standoff over United 
Nations weapons inspectors, 
as French. Turkish and Arab 
envoys joined Russian media- 
tors urging Baghdad to back 
down and avoid American-led 
airstrikes. 

President Boris Yeltsin's 
personal envoy, Viktor Posu- 
valyuk, already negotiating 
in the Iraqi capital, was 
joined by Bertrand Dufourcq, 
a senior French Foreign Min- 
istry official, carrying "con- 
crete suggestions" for a way 
out of the escalating crisis. 

The secretary-general of the 
Arab League, Ismet Abdel- 
Maguid, criticised the US and 
Britain for threatening Iraq, 
before departing himself for 
Baghdad. Turkey's foreign 
minis ter. Ismail Cem. is also 
due there today. 

Iraq's Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter Tariq Aziz, meanwhile, 
had what the Iraqi News 
Agency called a “very con- 


structive" telephone conver- 
sation with the UN Secretary- 
General, Kofi Annan, 

Agreement by France and 

Russia, both opposed to 

attacks, is a mirror image of 
the close co-ordination be- 
tween the US and Britain, 
who say they will use force if 
diplomatic efforts fail. 

Tony Blair, sensitive to 
criticism that he is following 
Bill Clinton’s lead, said before 
leaving for Washington: 
"This isn't Britain linking it- 
self with US policy. This is 
British policy We want Sad- 
dam Hussein dealt with.” 

Underlining the common 
approach, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Robin Cook, is planning 
to fiy to the Gulf to persuade 
the leaders of Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait to provide what 
officials called "support and 
understanding - ’ if military 
action is necessary. 

Mr Cook will be following 
the US secretary of state. Ma- 
deleine Albright, who com- 
pleted her Middle East tour in 
Egypt, saying:- “A diplomatic 
solution is preferable but I am 
sceptical about it" 


Mrs Albright persuaded 
Jordan, Kuwait and Bahrain 
to pin the blame for the im- 
passe on Iraq, but Saudi Ara- 
bia stopped sbort of granting 

US planes use of their bases 
for possible air strikes. 

Britain is also pursuing a 
new resolution at the United 
Nations to put Iraq “on 
notice" that It must comply 
with UN resolutions on disar- 
mament The US says there 
can be military action with- 
out a new resolution. 

Foreign Office officials 
made clear Britain was still 
hoping for a negotiated end to 
the crisis, but emphasised 
that proposals made by Iraq 
to Russia were not adequate. 

At issue is Iraq's refosal to 
open up so-called "presiden- 
tial sites" to UN weapons in- 
spectors. It insists it has de- 
stroyed all the weapons 
banned under the terms of the 
ceasefire which ended the 
1991 Gulf War. But the UN 
and individual member states 
say this is a lie. . 


Ranting lord of the Joyful 
martyrs, pago 6 


then laid a tray of rose petals 
before a statue of the divinity. 

With the exception of a mi- 
nority of hard line Buddhists 
who blame the British for im- 
porting Tamils from main- 
land India to work the tea 
plantations and thus creating 
Sri Lanka’s ethnic conflict, 
most people are genuinely 
pleased to see the prince. 

“I'm very’ happy Prince 
Charles is coming. This is a 
very happy day for us.' - said 
T. Dhammananda, aged 23, a 
monk and Sanskrit student. 

For 15 minutes the prince 
chatted to the venerable Ma- 
hinda Sangharakkhita. tbe 
temple's head monk. Was it 
difficult to meditate, the 
prince asked. And how r do you 
became a saint? The answer, 
according to the monk, had 
nothing to do with Diana, 
Princess of Wales, whose 
sainthood is now beyond que- 
sion. Instead sainthood is con- 
ferred on those who are "vir- 
tuous", it was made clear. 


What did the monk think of 
Britain's future king? Was he 
a spiritual chap? "His out- 
ward look shows me he is a 
fully developed person men- 
tally," he replied. 

Then the prince was 
whisked away to Colombo, 
Sri Lanka's heavily fortified 
capital. Road blocks are 
everywhere: security is tight 
in anticipation of the formal 
independence day parade 
later today. 

The threat of Tamil suicide 
bombers permeates almost all 
areas of the city's life. 

But on the plane earlier it 
was obvious the prince was 
not going to let personal risk 
put him off. 

"Have you got your bullet- 
proof vests?" he quipped to 
journalists before admitting: 
"I don’t know why we are 
doing this." The defence atta- 
che back in Britain had told 
him there was nothing to 
worry about "It's lunatic." he 
grinned. 



cleared 



Duncan Campbell 
Crime Cor respondent 

T WO boys aged 10, who 
were charged with rap- 
ing a girl of nine during 
the lunch break at their pri- 
mary school, were yesterday 
formally acquitted at the Old 
Bailey. They still foce inde- 
cent assault charges. 

The trial judge, Mrs Justice 
Brace well, instructed the jury 
to return verdicts of not 
guilty on both rape charges. 
She also told them to acquit a 
third boy, also 10 . who was 
accused of acting as a lookout 
and who had been facing a 
charge of indecent assault. 

The continuing trial for in- 
decent assault erf the two boys 
cleared of rape and a third 
boy, now aged 11. charged 
with the same offence, is due 
to finish by Friday. All three 
plead not guilty. 

The four had been charged 
following an incident in the 
boys' toilets of a west London 
primary school on May 6 last 
year. A fifth boy allegedly in- 
volved was not charged be- 
cause, at nine, he was below 
the age oflegal responsibility. 

The judge said she was in- 
structing the jury to return 
not guilty verdicts on rape for 
two reasons. First, the alleged 
victim, who is now 10 , had not 
positively identified one of 
the accused. “But there is a 
much more fundamental flaw 
in the evidence.” said the 
judge. "When [the girl] was 
interviewed and video- 
recorded by the policewoman, 
she was interviewed for some 
45 minutes. Throughout that 
interview she did not make 
any allegation of rape and the 
policewoman left the room at 
a time when, to all intents 
and purposes, the interview 
had ended 

“The policewoman 
returned and then asked a 
question that was both lead- 
ing and wholly improper, 
which, in effect put words 
into the girl's mouth.” 

Tbe judge also said it would 
be wrong to proceed against 
the boy accused of acting as 
lookout. There had been evi- 
dence of his distress and of 
his express wish that the girl 
should not be hurt because 
she was his friend. There had 
also been a lack of evidence of 
his participation. 

Summing up for one of the 
boys, defence counsel Steven 
Kay QC said the girl had been 
“indulging in horseplay of a 
sexual nature" with the boys 
in the toilet 

' Children of this age can 
mislead dreadfully," said Mr 
Kay. She was a girl “not with- 
out experience of sexual mat- 
ters. This is not something we 
are happy about at all.” Tbe 
court had heard that she had 
been sexually abused when 
she was younger by a neigh- 
bour in Jamaica. 

Mr Kay also told the jury 
that the girl had spoken of a 
"spirit” talking to her daring 
the night 

The girl's headmistress had 
said sbe had had difficulty 
telling if the girl was being 
truthful or not, said Mr Kay. 
Tbe case continues today. 


GOING 
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Auction house 

accused of 
ignoring expert’s 

warning over 
provenance of 
rare collection 
of photographs 


The Sotheby’s catalogue, showing work by Man Ray, of the so-called Helene Anderson collection which fetched £2 million, more than three times the estimate, in May last year 


Doubts surround £2m Sotheby’s sale 


Dan Gtaister 
Arts Correspondent 
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S OTHEBY’S, the auc- 
tioneers. sold a col- 
lection of rare 
photographs for £2 
million last year de- 
spite being warned that there 
were doubts about its 
provenance. 

A German art historian 
alerted Sotheby's to the more 
likely provenance of the so- 
called Helene Anderson col- 
lection two days before the 
sale in May but the auction 
still went ahead. 

The revelation comes alter 
allegations last year that 
Sotheby’s had helped smuggle 
an Old Master painting from 
Italy to Britain. Last month 
the auction house announced 
the introduction of a code of 
practice designed to ensure 
that it would not sell any- 
thing the provenance of 
which was uncertain. 

Two days before the sale of 
the Helene Anderson collec- 
tion, Herbert Molderings, an 
art historian at the Ruhr Uni- 


versity in Bochum, published 
an article in the the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung: 
far from being the unexpected 
collection or an unknown col- 
lector. said Molderings. it was 
the lost collection of the Ger- 
man Industrialist Kurt 
Kirebbach. 

"No specialist had ever 
heard the name Helene An- 
derson." he said yesterday. 
“I’ve been working in the 
field for 25 years and I’ve 
never heard of her. 1 warned 
Sotheby’s that one of the lots 
in the catalogue was probably 
part of another collection. 
Very innocently. I bad hoped 
that Sotheby’s would stop the 
auction so that we would | 
have time for research.” 

Philippe Gamer, Sotheby's 
head of photography, said: "It 
was not up to us to make 
these inquiries. We are not 
obliged to ask the seller for 
proof of provenance. It is 
possible that the seller did not 
tell us everything.” 

A spokesman for Sotheby's 
said last night: “Sotheby’s is 
taking this very seriously but 
when we were originally ap- 
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proached there was insuffi- 
cient evidence for us to cancel 
the sale.” 

The Helene Anderson Col- 
lection contained rare works 
by renowned photographers, 
including Man Ray, Paul 
Citroen, Edward Weston, Fe- 
lix Man and Umbo. Buyers 


from national and private col- 
lections gathered in London 
for what turned out to be a 
triumphant sale: the collec- 
tion of 220 rare prints more 
than tripled its estimate of 
£660.000 and sold for just over 
£2 million. 

The Sotheby’s catalogue 


□ December 1995: 
Sotheby’s withdraws 
six Russian avant 
garde paintings be- 
cause of concern over 
provenance. 

□ February 1997: Al- 
legations that Soth- 
eby’s helped to 
smuggle old master 
from Italy. 

a June 1997: Cata- 
logue features pair of 
antique tables for 
£40,000, offered by 
collector. Later it 


outlined the mysterious tale 
of the collector. Helene An- 
derson, whose adventurous 
taste was threatened by the 
rise of the Nazis. After the 
war the photographs ended 
up in the family home in 
Frankfurt where they 
remained undi sturbed until a 


was claimed she paid 
£7,500 for one table, 
and spent £4,500 
splitting it in two. 
Sotheby’s failed to 
make connection. 

□ July 1997: Says it 
is to cease sales of 
antiquities, after al- 
legations that auc- 
tioneers had sold 
smuggled goods. 

□ December 1997: In- 
troduces new code of 
practice after £6.9 
million investigation. 

few years ago when her 
retired son decided to go 
through her belongings. 

But it appears the only au- 
thentication Sotheby's had 
for these claims was the word 
of the man bearing the photo- 
graphs, and a document stat- 
ing he had legal right to the 


Helene Anderson Collection. 

After the sale, Molderings 
continued his research. He 

Harm pH that some Of the sam p 

pictures had been bought for 
a collection being amassed by 
the Dresden-based industrial- 
ist Kurt Kirchbach. already a 
collector of Expressionist art 

In 1933 Kirchbach joined 
the Nazi party. “The collec- 
tion was foil of work that was 
considered by the Nazis to be 
cultural Bolshevism and de- 
generate art,” said Molder- 
ings. "Kirchbach didn't want 
to compromise himself, so he 
just put the collection aside.” 

According to Molderings, 
after the war Kirebbach 
moved to Freiburg, where he 
died in 1967. His widow 
moved to Basle, taking the 
collection with her. In 1972, 
she made a will which in- 
cluded the collection. In 1993* 
she moved into a retirement 
home run by Angelica Bur- 
dack, who was married to the 
son of Helene Anderson. 

In 1995, the industrialist's 
widow died. In 1996 Sotheby's 
was approached by a man I 
bearing a striking resem- 1 


b lance to Mr Burdack. His 
story about finding his moth- 
er's photographs was enough 
for the auction house. 

“The question is what hap- 
pened in this retirement 
home?” asks Molderings. 
“Was it a gift from the indus- 
trialist’s widow? Was it 
stolen? If it was a gilt, why 
did this man invent such a 
story?" 

Molderings is still bemused 
by Sotheby’s attitude to the 
sale. "There are more than 
300 photographs missing from 
the sale,” he said. "I asked 
Philippe Gamer to cooperate 
in order to find them. He told 
me he would have to consult 
his legal department. Five 
minutes later he phoned me 
to say there would be no more 
information." 

The executor of the Kirch- 
Jxacfr estate, based- m-Zttrieh, 
says he will work to reclaim 
the collection. He wrote to 
Sotheby’s after the sale but 
has never received a reply. 

However, one buyer said 
that if he was forced to return 
the photographs, he would 
take Sotheby’s to court 


20 die as jet cuts Italian cable car wire Cohen tops misery charts 


continued from page l 
emergency brakes. The 
stranded operator was res- 
cued in an operation as ver- 
tigo-inducing as anything in 
the second world war film 
Where Eagles Dare. 

A ladder was lowered from 
a hovering helicopter for him 
to climb to safety. He was last 
night in hospital suffering 

from shock. , t 

One of the first people to ar- 
rive on the scene of the disas- 
ter was the owner of a local 
radio station. Tarcisio 
Gilmozzi. 

"There was a tremendous 
noise." he said. “People were 
asking each other what had 
happened. I se 1 , °^, £br c t ?f 
scene immediately. « wgan 

extraordinary sight. All three 

cables had been cut and were 
lying on the valley floor. I saw 
a car just 100 metres from the 


terminal with only the opera- 
tor on board." 

Rescue workers removing 
bodies from the doomed car 
last night gave reporters 
grisly accounts of the scene 
inside the mangled wreckage. 
One firefighter burst Into 
tears as he emerged. 

Aircraft have twice before 
severed the cables of alpine 
cable lifts. In 1961 near Cha- 
monix, a French military air- 
craft sent six people in three 
cars plummeting to tbeir 
deaths. The passengers 
aboard a fourth car spent toe 
following night suspended 
hundreds of feet above toe 
Alps. 

In 1987, an Italian jet cut 
through the cables of a lift 
near Cortina d’Ampezzo. On 
that occasion, however, there 
were no casualties. 

Yesterday’s disaster 
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brought to almost 90 the num- plunged to their death from 
ber of people killed on cable the same stretch of toe same 
cars in Italy since 1957. By for lift. 


the worst incident took place 
22 years ago when 42 people 


The operator and his fore- 
man were subsequently tried 


and each given three-year jail 
sentences for manslaughter. 
It emerged at their trials that 
the safety systems had been 
overridden to make toe cars 
go faster. 

The aircraft involved in 
yesterday’s tragedy was 
stationed at toe US base at 1 
Avlano in northern Italy. It 
was engaged in the Nato pro- 
gramme of overnights of Bos- 
nia. but was on a “low-level 
training mission" at the time 
of the accident, military 
sources said. 

The plane was identified as 
a DS marines Grumman EA- 
6B Prowler. A twin-engined 
jet derived from the better 
known Grumman A-6 In- 
truder, it is equipped with 
some of toe world’s most 
sophisticated equipment for 
hlnr.lcing ra dar an d enemy 

weapons systems. 


Emily Sheffield 

D ESPITE the nineties 
bringing us such musi- 
cal mopes as The Verve 
and Radiobead, the sombre 
singer Leonard Cohen is still 
top of toe misery charts, ac- 
cording to a survey. 

Two decades since it was 
released the Canadian song- 
writer’s Greatest Hits album 
Is the only one worth listen- 
ing to if you want toe true 
blues. 

It even beats toe eighties 
moners the Smiths for driv- 
ing you to despair, a survey 
by The Band magazine 
reveals. Visitors to the web- 
site of the magazine were 
asked which albums drove 
them to depression and BOO 
registered their verdict 
Cohen, aged 63, whose sing- 


ing voice has been desclbed 
as similar to a wino's, is fam- 
ous for his air of gloom. A life j 
long manic-depressive, the 
media have often said he ! 
writes music to slit your | 
wrists to. i 

Of artistes to the top 10. 
Nick Drake. Ian Curtis of Joy 
Division, and Kurt Cobain of 
Nirvana took their own lives. 

Editor Andy Jones said: 
"We expected more recent 
hands to score higher and we 
think that possibly reflects 
the age of respondents that 
were doing toe survey on the 
Internet 

“There weren’t that many 
surprises in the top 20 but the 
worse thing was that we had 
to listen to them all,” Jones 
added. 

"We got so depressed that 
we almost missed writing toe 
article”. 


The top 10 


1 Leonard Cohen, 

Greatest Hits 

2 Lou Reed, 

Berlin 

3 Nick Drake, 

• Way To Blue 

4 Joy Division, 

Closer 

5Tindersticks. 

. Second Album 

6 Manic Street Preachers, 

The Holy Bible 

7 Red House Painters, 

Double Album 

8 Baby Bird, 

Dying Happy 

9 Tricky. 

Pre-Millennium 

Tension 

10 Nick Cave and the Bad 
30011s, 

Murder Ballads 


333MHz processor. Be first. Be fast. 








4 BRITAIN 


1 Cambridge United 

2 Huddersfield Town 

3 Rochdale 

4 Ches t erfiel d 

5 Charlton Athletic 

6 Hartlepool United 

7 Rotherham United 

8 Middlesbrough 

9 Stoke City 

10 Preston North End 


Turkeys 


84 Cardiff CHy 

85 Peterborough Utd 

86 Tottenham Hotspur 

87 Chester CHy 

88 Oxford 

89 Wembley 

90 Wrexham 

91 Bristol City 

92 Swansea City 

93 Leyton Orient 


Stadium 
caterers 
score an 
own goal 


John Duncan 
Sports Corresponde n t 


W HILE English 
football boasts 
about its 21st 

century stadi- 
ums, many of 
its supporters still eat food 
in them that belongs some- 
where in tbe 7th century 
EC, says the first Colman's 
Football Food Gnide, pub- 
lished yesterday. 

The guide, which features 
a section on every league 
ground as well as Wembley, 
is scathing about the qual- 
ity of food they offer. “If by 
turning the critical spot- 
light on football tuck," said 
Jim White, who edited the 
guide, “we might be able to 
effect the same improve- 
ments that Egon Ronay set 
in train when he assaulted 
British pub food In the 
1970s . . . the damage in- 
flicted on our stomach lin- 
ings will no doubt have 
been worth it." 

The researchers visited 
the grounds in the first 
four months of the season, 
sampling 323 pies, 186 hot 
dogs, 291 burgers and 144 
portions of chips to compile 
the 130 page report- “All we 
wanted was good food, well- 
cooked and served quickly 
enough to allow us to catch 
most of the second half," 
said Mr White. “What we 
found was often depress- 
lngly bland, with some 
clubs' offerings unaccepta- 
bly poor." 

" The report also collected 
supporters' tales of night- 
mare catering at football 
grounds, including one 
food vendor who urinated 
against a wall, then went 
back to serving food with- 
out washing his hands, and 


Leyton Orient: “The 
burger left a congealed slick 
of grease in its wake as it 
slid down the throat 
“The cheese stuck to the 
teeth with such tenacity that 
you can only presume the 
principal ingredient is 
Evostick." 

Gillingham: “The £1 .50 
hot dogs smelt and tasted 
unpleasant a situation not 
improved by the 
luminescent acid bath 
mustard." 

Wembley: “The food 
tastes awful and the seats 
are uncomfortable." You 
could hardly be worse off 
sitting on your food and 
eating your seat 
“The nutritional value 
couldn't be any lower." 


News in brief 


Bid for World 
Cup medal 

A WEALTHY German woman 
is trying to buy the World Cup 
winner's medal awarded to 
the 1966 hero, George Cohen, 
by offering £100,000 for it be- 
fore it goes to auction. 

The offer was relayed to the 
former full-back by his agent 
Dave Davies, who said yester- 
day. “ Naturally George would 
prefer it to stay in England." 

After Mr Cohen, 57, an- 
nounced he was selling his 
medal to boost his pension 

fund, it was reported that the 
one given to England's cap- 
tain. the late Bobby Moore, 
was also for sale. 

Murder remand 
at Broadmoor 

DANIEL Joseph, 18, of no 
fixed address, appeared before 
a magistrate sitting Inside 
Broadmoor hospital yesterday 
charged with murdering 
Carla Thompson. 57. and at- 
tempting to murder Agnes 
Erume, inherffis. 

The Camberwell Green sti- 
pend iary magistrate. Brian 


Loosley, remanded Joseph in 
custody for a month. Mrs 
Thompson and Mrs Erume, 
who is in a “stable'' condition 
at King’s College hospital, 
London, were found battered 
in the street in Tulse Hill, 
south-east London, on Janu- 
ary 22. During yesterday’s 10- 
minute hearing, a sign lan- 
guage expert interpreted the 
proceedings for Joseph, who is 
a deaf. 

Baby death pair 
were due to wed 

PAULA Oakley and Jason 
Hadley, whose baby son, Ca- 
lum, died after falling from 
their Range Rover, were due to 
ha mar ried this weekend, a 

relative said yesterday. 

Derbyshire police said it 
was understood the boy fell 
ftom his mother’s lap after the 
front passenger door opened 
as the elderly car tamed a 
sharp comer in the AHenton 
area of Derby on Monday. 

Ms Oakley had taken 19- 
month-old Calum from the 
back seat because he was cry- 
ing, police said. 

Experts are examining the ; 

vehicle to find out how the boy 
could have fallen out. ! 
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Congo blood - 
sample sheds 
new light on 

Aids history 
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T HE first hard evidence 
that Aids began in Af- 
rica has been found in a 
blood sample taken from an 
patient in the Congo in 1959. 

The discovery pushes back 

by more than a decade die 
history of a disease that has 
so far infected 30 million 
people and claimed 5 million 
lives.- It is evidence of a muta- 
tion that infected one single 
human perhaps five decades 
ago, and which spread quietly 
in Africa before suddenly 
becoming a worldwide 
nightmare. 

The human immunodefi- 
ciency virus (HIV) now infects 
someone every 20 seconds. 

The origin of HTV has been 
a subject of sometimes angry 
debate since it was found 
among homosexual men and 
| then drug users in the early 
1980s. 

In the first years, there 
I were rfaims that it was a 
virus that escaped from a mil- 
itary germ warfare experi- 
ment, or that it arose from 
polio vaccination pro- 
grammes. 

Others have argued that the 
disease began with animals: 
cats have their own version, 
nnd an infection native to 
some African apes and mon- 


the supporter who asked 
what the vegetarian, option 
was and was told: “Yon can 
chew on a spoon if yon 
like”. The food on offer at 
Leyton Orient finished bot- 
tom of the survey. 

The publishers also made 
awards to three dabs for 
their excellent catering* 
with Cambridge United 
rated as the best in the 
country, followed by Hud- 
dersfield and Rochdale. 
Cambridge won particular 
accolades for their bacon 
rolls. “A lot of dubs don't 
offer bacon rolls, but we 
find they’re just about the 
most popular thing,” said 
flip comm ercial manager, 
Carla Frediani. “We make 
a point of putting two 
rashers In instead of one. 
and we always go for back l 
bacon, cooked in the grid- j 
die in its own juices to seal 1 
the flavour in. Pm a vege- I 
tarian bat even I get 
tempted." 

Wembley comes under 
fierce attack. The food was 
described as “awful”. It 
was also criticised for its 
prices — £3.20 for a chicken 
burger, and £2^0 for a 
Coke. A Wembley spokes- 
man described their rating 
— 89th out oT 93 — as 
“ridiculous". 

“We take all criticism on 
board and learn from it,” 
he said. “The food is not 
produced on a whim. It is 
based on extensive 
research. We believe that it 
provides good value.” 

The football commenta- 
tor John Motson recalled 
Wembley's traditional rep- 
utation for bad food yester- 
day. “Before an England 
match, Trevor Brooking 
and I had a little routine 
where he went for hot dogs 
and I got the teas in. I was 


Swindon: “Onions that 
look like stripped cabbage 
and a sausage that must 
have cost all of 2p 
wholesale.'’ 

Southampton: “Clammy 
burgers, fiat warm Coke and 
pies designed for asbestos 
hands and stomach. We 
strongly advise you eat 
outside." 

Reading: "You could say 
[the food] fills a hole. But 
then so does a landfill 
rubbish dump.” 

Peterborough: "The 
tomato soup was a disaster, 
so hot that it melted the 
I plastic cup into four different 
layers." 

Oxford United; “The hot 
dog is so small it gets lost in 
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keys could have spread into 
the human population. 

Although first reports of the 
mysterious infection came 
from tbe gay c omm u n ity in 
California, ft became dear that 
H had an Older history. Sam- 
ples frpknh from a Norwegian 
femfly between 1971 and 1976 
showed they had a virus 
related to tbe kind of HIV tor 
faction found in West Africa. 

Now a team from the Aaron 
Diamond Aids research cen- 
tre at the Rockefeller univer- 
sity in New York has gone 
deeper into the past of the 
disease. Out of more than 
L200 blood samples taken in 
Africa between 1958 and 1982, 
only one turned out to be HIV 
positive by all tests. 

It was token in 1959 from a 
Bantu man with sickle cell 
ftTKxwniaj who was working at 
tbe time In what was then Leo- 
poldville, in the Belgian Congo. 
The researchers will report in 
Nature tomorrow that they ex- 
amined the genetic make-up of 
| the 1969 HIV sample, and 
placed it early in the human 
history of the disease. 

I "The major group viruses 
that at present dominate the 
global Aids pandemic shared 
a common ancestor in the 
1940s or early 1950s,” they 
write. “The factors that pro- 
pelled the infrifli spread of 
HIV-i in central Africa 
remain unknown.” 


Anxious children fret about 
parents 1 unhealthy lifestyle 


PSV Eindhoven fans sampling British cuisine at Newcastle, placed 38th in the food league 

sick for -the whole game I night but a spokeswoman 
after the hot dog and for said: “She is not respon- 


Sarah Had 

N EARLY half the nation’s 
children (44 per cent) suf- 
fer anxieties because of their 
parents’ health. Smoking Is 
frowned upon, drinking dis- 
paraged — and they wish they 
would eat fresh fruit and 
vegetables. 

The research, published 
today- by the British Heart 
Foundation, was based on in- 
terviews with over 500 chil- 
dren aged 10-16 across Brit- 
ain, and across the social 
spectrum. Xt found children 
from poorer families were 
more likely to worry about 
their parents’ health than 
those from middle class 
homes (53 per cent compared 
to 40 per cent). 

Six out of 10 children in the 
South were anxious about 
their parents health compared 
PHOTOGRAPH: fhank baron with 48 per cent in the North. 


Across the nation, smoking 
was a source of anxiety, with 
those whose parents smoked 
being for more likely to worry 
than those with non-smoking 
parents (54 per cent compared 
with 34 per cent). 

Drink was also a bone of 
contention, with 24 per cent 
worrying that their parents 
drank too much — a figure 
which rose to 29 per cent in 
poorer social groups. 

Parental diets came in for 
criticism with 54 per cent 
thinking their families should 
eat more fruit and vegetables, 
and a quarter blaming a fond- 
ness for takeaway meals. 

Lack of exercise and over- 
work also caused anxiety. 

Maxine Smith, of the foun- 
dation, which launches an im- 
prove your lifestyle campaign 
today, said: "This may mean 
the healthy lifestyle messag e s 
are getting through to young 
people.” 


two days afterwards. 


sible for the food. It is obvi- 



The research was particu- onsly an area she is very ln- 
larly embarrassing for De- terested in but she has only 
lia Smith, a director of Nor- been a director for just over 
wich City, placed 61st in a year. At the moment 
the list. Mrs Smith was not everyone at the club is very 
available for comment last focused on the team.” 


seemed a crime to eat it So 
we didn’t" 

Manchester City: "Sad 
pies with pastry like newly 
pasted wallpaper.” 

Chelsea: “The regally 
named Chelsea char-grilled 
chicken steak had a curious 
metallic taste muffled by a 
cold, hard heavy bun. The 
chicken and mushroom pie 
was largely uncooked, with 
the frothy sauce dribbling 
out of the soggy casing and 
the chicken more like 
polystyrene than poultry. 

“We also sampled the 
veggie burger, which was 
truly inedible, like biting into 
warm pulpy butter. The 
onions had been stacked 
under cooked burgers — 
not every veggie's dream." 
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the hand, luke-warm in poor 
bread, the sausage itself 
watery, floury, anything but 
meaty. The one we bought 
was such an emaciated 
impoverished thing it 
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The parents of Lakhvinder (Ricky) Reel with a picture of their son 
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Drowned Asian student’s family 
seek new inquiry into his death 



Millions rush for 
Diana stamps 

THE launch of stamps com- 
memorating the life of Diana, 

Princess of Wales (above), 
sparked one of busiest trading 
days in Post Office history 
yesterday. 

. Post Offices throughout the 
UK had taken on extra staff to 
cope with foe rush and "tens 
of millions’ 1 of foe five 26p 
stamps, each showing por- 
traits of Diana by leading pho- 
tographers, bad been sold, a 
Post office spokesman said. 


Envoy apologises 
to Falldander 

ARGENTINA'S ambassador 
In London yesterday apolo- 
gised to a Falklands farming 
couple alter hearing their Land 
was still plagued by explosive 
boobytraps 16 years after the 
South Atlantic conflict. 

At a London conference on 
the dispute, Norma Edwards, 
an islands councillor who 
forms 2,000 acres, said: "We 
found three boobytraps with 
trip wires only lari week.” 

The Argentine ambassador, 
Rogelio Pfirter, said: "I am 
sorry for it”. He added that 
Argentina would see if It could 
supply further information on 
where mines were laid in 1982. 

Columnist’s 
gay censure 

THE Press Complaints Com- 
mission has upheld a complaint 
aaainst col umnis t Anm> Atkins 
for foiling to distinguish be- 
tween comment, conjecture 
and fact over her assertion in 
the Sun that gay men have a 
shorter life expectancy and are 
more likely to be paedophiles. 


Lucy Patton 


T HE family of a student 
who drowned shortly 
after a racial attack is 
appealing for a fresh 
investigation after an inde- 
pendent pathologist's report 
concluded that a third party 
could bave been involved in 
his death. 

Lakhvinder Reel, known as 

Ricky, went missing in Kings- 
ton, Surrey, on October 14 
last year after he and three 
friends were involved in a 
fight with two white men. His 
body was found a week later 
in the Thames. 

Police concluded his death 
was an accident, but Mr 
Reel’s family and friends 
have insisted that police did 
not take Into account a poss- 
ible racial element 
The Police Complaints Au- 
thority Is investigating the 
police reaction to Mr Reel's 
death, but their original in- 
quiries concluded that foe 20- 
year-old student had fallen 
into foe river while urinating 
and died instantly. 

Buttons were undone on Mr 
Reel's trousers when he was 
found and police used nri« to 
support foe theory that be 
bad been relieving himself on 
foe river bank. 


But the independent report, 
written by Freddie Patel from 
foe department of forensic 
medicine at Gay's hospital, 
London, found Mr Reel had a 
full bladder when he died and 
says that there were many 
more convenient sites in. 
which to urinate. , 

This was backed up by 
Sukhdev Reel, Ricky's 
mother, who said her son had 
a phobia about open water, al- 
though he was a strong 
swimmer. 

The pathologist's report, 
written after a second post 
mortem examination and a 
visit to foe site, concluded: 
“The post mortem features of 
the lungs are consistent with 
a survival period of some dur- 
ation in the water and a 
struggle to breathe. There is 
nothing to suggest the de- 
ceased would have lost con- 
sciousness immediately, and 
it is possible that an attempt 
to' swim could have been 
made.” 

After Mr Reel, a Brunei uni- 
versity student went missing 
following a night out with 
three Asian friends, his fem- 
ily and friends began investi- 
gating as they felt foe police 
were not taking action. 

Mr Red’s friends said they 
were racially abused by two 
white men and a fight fol- 


lowed. Mr Reel went off in a 
different direction to his 
friends and they never saw 
him again. 

When police told Mrs Reel 
to wait 24 hours to see IT her 
son returned, relatives began 
a search of the area, produced 
‘‘missing" posters, and vis- 
ited stores to watch security 
videos. 

The police found Mr Reel's 
body seven days later, in 10ft 
of water. 

The new report, released 
yesterday, found: “The signif- 
icant injuries were mainly on 
the back, consistent with 
blunt impacts) at foe back 
against bard surface on the 
riverbed.” 

Dr Patel suggests: “The 
body could have feDen into 
the water backwards.” 

Mr Reel's family is con- 
cerned that police have not 
released any visual images or 
E-fits of foe alleged racial 
abusers. The Justice for 
Ricky Reel campaig n e r s are 
urging police to stage a recon- 
struction of the incident 

At a press conference yes- 
terday, Mrs Reel of West 
Drayton. Middlesex, said: 
"The pain of losing my son is 
unbearable, but foe pain is 
amplified by foe feet that I 
don’t know how my son met 
bis death.” 


Louise Christian, solicitor 
acting for foe Reel family, 
urged the Home Secretary. 
Jack- Straw, to open a fresh 
inquiry. “This report casts 
very grave doubts on the as- 
sumption that this was an ac- 
cidental death." 

Suresh Grover, of the Jus- 
tice for Ricky Reel campaign, 
said they want Mr Straw to 
install a fresh team of police 
officers to investigate Mr 
Reel’s death. 

John McDonnell, the 
Labour MP for Hayes and 
Harlington, has raised foe 
issue twice in foe Commons. 
He said yesterday: “We will 
maintain pressure on tbe 
Home Secretary.” 

A Metropolitan police 
Spokesman said yesterday : 
"The inquiry into Ricky 
Reel's death has never been 
closed.” He added that the 
police had seen copies of tbe 
new pathologist's report and 
they felt it concurred with the 
original post mortem. “It is 
not a murder investigation 
because we have no evidence 
of any third party in foe 
death.” 

A formal submission has 
been made to foe public in- 
quiry re-examining foe stab- 
bing of Stephen Lawrence in 
1S9S to examine Ricky Reel's 
death. 
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South-west London 

P Queen Mary's, Roe- 

hampton, to termed 

□ ^ miJr i |ty hospital 

P Rationalisation of At- 

^fley, Wimble- 
don and St George’s 

Tooting, to continue ’ 

London 

□ Hammersmith to be 
deve oped as interna- 
tional centre of 
excellence 

□ Transfer ° f Queen 
Chariotfe' 8 t° Hammer* 
smrtn to go ahead 

□ Integration of Ham- 
mersmith and Charing 
Cross to be accelerated 

North London 

□ New University Col- 
lege hospital to go ahead 
incorporating Middlesex ’ 

□ Whittington to be 
redeveloped 



BRITAIN 5 


Barfs 
hospital: 
Founded In the 
12th century, 
ft wIH continue 
to treat 
patients as a 
specialist 
centre for 
cancer and 
heart 

conditions. 
However, Its 
accident and 
emergency 
department 
will not 
reopen, and 
closure of the 
A&E unit at 
Guy’s hospital. 
In south 
London, is also 
to go ahead, 
together wtih 
the running 
down of Queen 
Maly’s, 
Roehampton 
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Bart’s hospital granted a reprieve 


Campaigners are jubilant but 
A&E unit will close as part of 
a wide-ranging health review 


David Brfncfle, Social 
Sendees Correspondent 


T HE historic St Bar- 
tholomew's hospital 
in the City of Lon- 
don will be saved, 
ministers declared 
yesterday. 

They accepted the recom- 
mendations of an indepen- 


dent review of the capital's 
“under pressure" health 
services. 

Bart's, founded in the 12th 
century, will continue to treat 
patients as a specialist centre 
for cancer and heart 
conditions. 

However, it will lose Its role 
as a general local hospital, 
and its accident and emer- 
gency department will not 


reopen. Among other deci- 
sions emerging from the 
review are closure of the A&E 
unit at Guy's hospital, south 
London, is to go ahead, and 
Queen Mary's hospital, Roe- 
hampton, will be run down 
and replaced by a small com- 
munity uniL 

The review, headed by Sir 
Leslie Tumberg, a past presi- 
dent of the Royal College of 
Physicians, was set up by 
Labour to help it deal with 
issues that had bedevilled the 
last government. 

Frank Dobson, Health Sec- 
retary, yesterday told the 
Commons that the review's 
proposals were accepted in 


full ‘The Tumberg report 
recommends that Bart's 
should not close. The Govern- 
ment agrees. Bart's will be 
saved. We will not counte- 
nance the closure of that 
great hospital which has 
served the people of London 
for 875 years." 

Closure of Bart's was pro- 
posed by the Tomlinson 
report in 1992 and set in train 
the following year by the Con- 
servative government. The 
A&E department has shut 
and its other services were 
due to transfer to the Royal 
London in Whitechapel - 

The review says that this 
should still happen once a 


new, 900-bed Royal London Is 
built in seven or eight years’ 
time, but that Bart’s should 
thereafter provide “a small 
number of tertiary services" 
and perhaps ai<o run a minor 
injuries unit. 

Campaigners who have 
been battling to save Barfs 
welcomed the decision — 
even though it fell far short of 
their original goal. 

Dome Snell, who chairs 
the Save Barfs Patients’ Cam- 
paign. said: "The hospital has 
always been excellent in 
heart specialities — in feet it 
is best In the world. I am now 
very optimistic about the hos- 
pital’s future.” 


Ray Pett, chief executive of 
the Royal Hospitals trust 
which runs Barfs and the 
Royal London, and which is 
heavily In the red. said be 
was relieved that uncertainty 
surrounding the decisions 
was over. But he remained 
concerned about funding. 

The review says there is a 
need to rebuild confidence in 
health care in London, with 
the emphasis on services tor 
Londoners rather than “ser- 
vices that happen to be in 
London". 

In east London, it argues, 
the priority for local people is 
not services at Barfs hut suf- 
ficient fending to enable the 


Homerton hospital, Hackney, 
and Newham hospital to oper- 
ate at fun capacity and to en- 
sure development at 
Newham. 

Closure of the Guy’s A&E 
unit is likely to prove tricky 
for ministers, as Labour 
claimed during the general 


election campaign that it 
would be "stopped on day one 
of a Labour government”. 

However, the pill will be 
sugared by the review’s 
recommendation to scale 
down development of nearby 
St Thomas’ hospital, with 
which Guy’s is merging, so 
that Guy's is "likely to keep 
more services . . . than was 


planned by the previous gov- 
ernment". Ministers are aiw> 
claiming they are spending 
almost an extra £1 hfflinn on 
health care in London — £800 
million on new hospitals and 
clinics and at least £140 mil- 
lion on primary care and 
mental health services, £30 
million of which will come on 
stream in 1998/99. 

The five-strong review 
panel says the number of GPs 
in London is shown to have 
fallen since 1990. while the 
number outside the capital 
rose 6 per cent; one in five GP 
practices in London is single- 
handed, compared with one 
In 12 elsewhere. 


Raiders ‘beat recluse brothers’ 


Rory Carroll 



2VES beat a reclu- 
sive pensioner to an un- 
_ r ecognisab le pulp and 
murdered his brother at their 
remote cottage, a court heard 
yesterday. Three previous 
break-ins went unreported be- 
cause tiie bachelors did not 
want to make a fuss. 

Joe Smales. 85. died three 
weeks after he and his 
brother. Bert, 67. were kicked 
and beaten for their pension 
and egg business money, it 
was claimed. 

Daniel Mansell, 28. and 
Paul Maxwell, 33, who are 
also brothers, allegedly tar- 
geted the bachelors after 
being tipped off by criminal 
friends who had twice robbed 
the house in Stanley, Wake- 
field. West Yorkshire. 


Mansell and Maxwell, who 
changed his name, deny mur- 
der and two charges of 
robbery. 

Ben Nolan QC, prosecuting, 
told Leeds crown court that 
Mansell and Maxwell first 
broke in in June 1996, steal- 
ing an unknown sum of 
money and attacking the 
Smales. The robbery was 
never reported. 

The Smales lived frugally 
and spent little. "Their accu- 
mulated pension money and 
profit from the egg business 
was kept in cash in the bouse 
— a feet we allege became 
known to the defendants." 

Mansell, from Rochdale, 
and Maxwell, from the Man- 
chester area, allegedly 
returned to the house on Oc- 
tober 13, 1996. “Bert Smales 
remembers very little more 
than answering the door and 


then being attacked. His poor 
recollection is not surprising 
having regard to the severity 
of his injuries. 

"When he was found he was 
covered in blood, he was 
barely conscious, his face was 
a mass of bruising." His nose 
and forehead were both 
fractured. 

Neighbours found Bert 
Smales in a blood-splattered 
room and his older brother 
lying outside in the garden. 
“Joe’s face was swollen and 
bleeding and really he was 
barely recognisable. He had 
suffered a fractured jaw, bro- 
ken neck and bleeding in his 
head.” 

He died in hospital on No- 
vember 7, 1996, from pneumo- 
nia Rnd deep vein thrambosis- 
His death was a direct conse- 
quence of his injuries. It was 
not known how much money 


was stolen but cash was kept 
all over the house. 

Joe Smales had £600 In his 
clothes when he was taken to 
hospital. Some of the bank- 
notes were out of date and no 
longer legal tender. 

The raids on the S m ales 
had been planned In Jail when 
Maxwell became friends with 
another pris oner , Earl. Chap- 
man, who had robbed many 
old people with an accom- 
plice, Gary Ford. 

Chapman and Ford bad 
robbed the Smales brothers in 
November. 1992, and again in 
December, 1993. Neither 
crime was reported. 

Maxwell became very inter- 
ested and told Chapman he 
was going to target some of 
the previous victims when he 
was released. 

The hearing continues 
today. 


Woodhead: key age group 
gets weakest teaching 
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Labour arts policy is ‘dumbing 
down’ nation, says Peter Hall 


| HE theatre director Sir 

I Peter Hall yesterday 
accused the Government of 
“dumbing down" the nation 
through its decision to give 
arts subjects less emphasis In 
the national curriculum, 
writes Dan Glalster. 

Speaking at the launch erf a 
series of Masterclass ’96, the 
theatre world’s own educa- 
tion Initiative, he said; “The 
Government has taken music, 
art and drama off the priority 

list in primary schools, which 
I think is awfhL This will lead 
to the dumbing down of the 
nation. So we shan’t need any 
art galleries, theatres or 
opera houses, which would be 
a great- benefit from a cost 
savings point erf view." 

His attack comes 10 days 
after he criticised the Govern- 
ment's cultural policies be- 
fore an audience that in- 
cluded the Culture Secretary 


Chris Smith. Wiq Budl«i«t 
yesterday was made up of 12 
leading theatre figures who 
are giving their services free 

tO Offer t» Tire and mB.itpr - 

classes to drama students and 
secondary school pupils hop- 
ing to enter the profession. 

Maureen Lipman, Steven 
Berkoff Joan Plowright, Thu 
Supple. . and PhyUida Lloyd 
are all to take part in the 
scheme. 

Afterwards, Sir Peter con- 
tinued his attack. The Gov- 
ernment's arts p o licies, be 
said, filled him with "utter 
dismay". 

The standstill funding an- 
nouncements for the arts sec- 
tor at the end of last year, and 
the closure of same compa- 
nies and cuts by others that 
have ensued, have eroded the 
traditional goodwill felt by 
many in the arts world for the 
Labour administration. 





“There is a conspiracy 
among parents not to tell 
you how awful it is 
because they want 
everyone to suffer" 

Two tales of home life 
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John Carvel 
Education E< 9 tor 


T HE Government may 
fell to meet its educa- 
tion targets because 
too many primary 
heads are allocating their 
weakest teachers to classes of 
eight-year-olds — the key age 
group whose test perfor- 
mance tn three years' time 
will make or break the politi- 
cal reputation of ministers. 

Chris Woodhead, the chief 
inspector of schools, warned 
yesterday of an alarming dip 
in the quality of teaching 
given to pupils after they bad 
taken the national curricu- 
lum tests at seven. 

Heads were directing their 
best staff to prepare children 
for the national tests at seven 
and 1L This tended to leave a 
quality gap in thp 
years of primary school “To 
hit the Government's targets 
we must think what can be 
done to raise standards for 
those pupils", he said. 

David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary, has staked the Govern- 
ments political credibility on 
raising the performance of II- 
year-olds in literacy and nu- 
meracy tests by 2002. He wants 


the proportion reaching the 
expected standard to rise from 
63 per cent to so per cent in 
English and from 62 per cent 
to 75 per cent in maths. 

The last tests before the 
likely date of the next election 
will be taken in May 2001 by 
children who are currently 
aged seven or eight — too old 
to benefit from the Govern- 
ment’s commitment to cut in- 
fant class sizes. Mr Woodhead 
said he wanted more schools 
to adopt voluntary tests at 
nine to keep this key genera- 
tion of pupils up to the marie 

He said teachers may be 
taking an over-optimistic 
view of pupils' performance 
at seven. Although 80 per cent 
reached the expected Level 2 
in reading, about a quarter of 
these pupils scraped by with a 
grade 2C. 

“If, as many believe, grade 
2C is pitched too low. then the 
test does not represent a 
proper stepping stone”, hd 
said. 

Mr Woodhead was present- 
ing his annual report for the 
academic year 1996/97, in- 
cluding the first three months 
under Labour ministers. It 
was less critical than his pre- 
vious reports, raising suspi- 
cions among the teacher 
unions about his motivation. 


He said teaching was unsat- 
isfactory in 12 per cent of les- 
sons, compared to his esti- 
mate off 30 per cent three 
years ago. Primary schools 
were adopting better meth- 
ods, including more challeng- 


ing whole-class teaching and 
setting pupils according to 
their ability. 

"Four years ago the idea 
that any teacher might be in- 
competent was dismissed as a 
ludicrous rightwing plot No- 
body now tries to defend the 
indefensible", he said. 

But there was still an unac- 
ceptable variation in the per- 
formance of schools with 
broadly similar intafeps of pu- 
pils. "Put bluntly, education 
remains too much of a lottery. 
Some children have access to 
wonderful state education; 
others, through an accident of 
geography, do not It is naive 
to pretend that the achieve- 
ment of all schools can be 
raised to that of the best, but 
the gap at present is too 
wide." 

An important reason was 
the variable performance of 
head teachers. “One in six 
pr imar y an d one in 10 second- 
ary head teachers are not 
judged to be providing proper 
educational leadership.” 
These 3,000 heads lacked vi- 


sion, authority and a clear 
plan of action- 

Shortages of books and 
equipment were damaging 
quality of teaching in a quar- 
ter of secondary schools and 
10 per cent of primaries. Half 
had not spent their budgets 
wisely, the other half were 
underfunded. 

Mr Woodhead also warned 
that local education authori- 
ties would not fulfil the new 
responsibilities they are 
being given to raise school 
standards without a “substan- 
tial improvement in their 
own performance". 

Mr Woodhead stuck by his 
estimate that there were 
13,000 “incompetent" teach- 
ers and “intractable prob- 
lems" In about 10 per cent of 
schools visited. New solutions 
were needed, including the 
action zones proposed by 
ministers. 

‘1 am not going soft on 
teachers. From the first day 
in this post, I have wanted to 
be clear about under-achieve- 
ment and failure where it 
exists." 

Doug McAvoy, general sec- 
retary of the National Union 
of Teachers, said Mr Wood- 
head "conjures up figures for 
failing t each ers and beads 
like rabbits out of a hat." 


Nigerian scam costs UK billions 


Christopher EID^tt 


T HE letter arrives marked 
“strictly confidential”. It 
contains an urgent busi- 
ness proposal from a high 
official purporting to be with 
the Nigerian National Petro- 
leum Corporation. 

‘T have In my capacity the 
sum Of US$23.2 millio n [£145 
million], whit* was actually 
generated from an over-in- 
voiced contract sum in my 
Corporation. Right now, I 
write to solicit your assis- 
tance in the transfer of this 
fund Into your account” 

And the punter is. perhaps, 
hooked. 

That letter is one of a mil- 
lion that police yesterday esti- 
mated were sent by criminals 
from West Africa, mostly Ni- 
geria. last year. They are part 


of an advance fee fraud (AFT) 
that starts by promising to 
divide the spoils but ends 
with the ptmiers gulled Into 
sending amounts up to £50,000 
to finish the deaL They never 
seethe cash again. 

The growth of the fraud, 
often used to finance crimes 
such as international drug 
dealing and illegal Immigra- 
tion rackets, has prompted 
flie formation of a special 
squad based at the National 
Criminal Intelligence Ser- 
vice’s London headquarters. 

Even charities have been 
sucked into the scam by 
means of a different style of 
letter promising that the 
organisation is the benefi- 
ciary of a will. 

“Fraud comitted by West 
African crime groups, bene- 
fits fraud as well as advanced 
fee fraud, is estimated to cost 


the UK at least £35 billion a 
year. In 1997 over 68,000 AFF 
letters from these groups 
were handed to police, and we 
believe there are many more 
in circulation. People should 
not reply to them.” 

Police estimate that of 
every 100,000 recipients, 
about L000 respond and 10 
send money. 

A pilot scheme involving 
the squad, which began on 
October 3L has already led to 

25 arrests and the recovery of 

26 kilos of cocaine, 96 stolen 
credit cards, five forged pass- 
ports. and five cheques with a 
face value of $544 million 
(£333 milli on) in two months. 

Desmond Davies, deputy 
editor of West Africa maga- 
zine, said yesterday: “They 
keep decribing the people 
who go for these letters as 
•victims’. But when they reply 


they are willing to defraud 
the Nigerian government or a 
compan y to gain money.” 

The formation of the squad 
is backed by the Nigerian gov- 
ernment, which has become 
increasingly concerned at the 
effect on the nation's image 
abroad as the problem has 
mushroomed over the past 10 
years. 

Gneyne Anosiki, deputy 
head of the Nigerian Informa- 
tion Service, who was at yes- 
terday's launch in London, 
said; "There is growing con- 
cern about the impact on the 
image of the country. It af- 
fects thousands and thou- 
sands of hard-working Nigeri- 
ans who are contributing 
honestly to the growth of the 

country. 

"In the past, this was seen 
simply as a Nigerian 
problem.” 
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Why does Saddam Hussein think he can take on the US? David Hirst unravels the message in his speeches 


Ranting lord of the joyful martyrs 


A S THE fear grows 
that the confronta- 
tion over Iraq’s 
weapons of mass 
destruction could 
become another Desert 
Storm, or worse, one question 
is dominant What on earth 
makes Saddam Hussein pit 
his puny strength against the 
military might of the United 
States and its allies, let alone 
imag ine he can win such an 
unequal battle? 

Few would look for an 
answer in his speeches: 
tedious, rambling, ranting, 
and sometimes almost unin- 
telligible. He makes a lot of 
them at this time of the year. 
As well as universal festivals 
such as Christmas, they com- 
memorate the. for him, no 
less sacred events of the 
Ba'athist calendar. Yet they I 
do furnish insights into his I 
strategy and psychology. 

In the last of them, at the j 
end of Ramadan, he said: 
"During battles in ancient 
times ... the lance was longer 
than the sword. The one who 
had the lance could hit the 
one who bad the sword before 
the latter reached him. But if 
the swordsman dexterously 
fended off the lancer's blow, 
then the lancer, unable to 
regain his balance, found that 
the sword reached his neck.” 
His speeches are peppered 
with variants on this theme, 
so central to his thinking that 
it should be given a name: 
Saddam's Doctrine of Incom- 
mensurate Strength. 

The historical insight has a 
very comtemporary relevance, 
which he does not cease to 
labour. “The situation with 
the Americans,” he said, “is 
now similar to this. We have 
not gone to America; we did 
not cross the Atlantic to it 
Therefore any losses we in- 
flict on them will be a heavy 
price for them . . . 

“However, any sacrifices 
we make is a price we must 
pay. because the thing we are 
defending is greater than all 
our sacrifices. This is the 
equation. If attacked, we are 
forced to fight with all our ca- 
pabilities . . ." 

To him, three things com- 
pensate for Iraq's physical 
weakness: leadership, the will 
to martyrdom and a readiness 
to go the whole way in any 
struggle. 

By leadership of coarse he 
means his own, and this is 
equal in his eyes to that of the 
great prophets of monothe- 
ism. To all but himself and 
his Immediate followers, such 



Food crisis 
worsening, 
UN warns 


Dominic Evans In Baghdad 


T HE fhW hnmaxntarlan 
officer for the United 
Nations in Iraq said 
yesterday that even if Bagh- 
dad agreed a huge increase 
in th» amount of oil It is 
allowed to eeU to buy food, 
ending malnutrition in the 
country would take time. 

Denis Halli day, the hu- 
manitarian co-ordinator, 
said the seven-year em- 
bargo had created malnu- 
trition which was g e ttin g 
worse one year after the 
start of “ oil-for-fbod” sales 
intended to meet urgent 
food and medical, needs. 

“This country is one of 
the few where child mor- 
bidity and child mortality 
is increasing,*’ he said, 
adding: **I don’t want to 
give the Impression that we 
are going to solve this prob- 
lem by the end of March or 
the end erf May.” 

Mr WalMday said fears of 
military strikes on Iraq 

were beginning to affect UN 
monitoring of food distri- 
bution — a requirement of 
the oil-fbr-food accord. “It 
would be extremely disap- 
pointing if we w e r e to get 
this increase in revenues 
and then find ourselves un- 
able to implement it.” 

Kofi Annan, the UN secre- 
tary-general, has proposed 
that the level of oil Iraq can 
sell under the accord should 
be increased to $5.2 billion 
(£3.25 billion) every six 
months from $2 billion now. 

But Iraq, which wants 
the sanctions imposed after 
the Gulf war of 199IK91 to 
be lifted, yesterday said the 
proposals were a plot to 
milk half its oil resources. 

Under file accord, about 
one thir d of revenues from 
oil sales go towards war 
reparations and UN costs. 
Mr Annan’s plans raise the 
value of Iraq’s humanitar- 
ian purchases to $3.6 billion 
from $1.4 billion, but urge a 
similar rise in reparations 
and costs. 

Mr HalUday said he be- 
lieved that the deal could 
be agreed. — Reuters. 
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Their handbags hanging on a fence. Baghdad schoolgirls train to defend their country against American attack 


PHOTOGRAPH: BJRIC MARTI 


megalomaniac self-esteem is a 
measure of his absolute des- 
potism, which has indeed 
been astonishingly proof 
against all the crises and ca- 
lamities he has inflicted on 
his regime and country. 

On January 17. in a speech 
on the seventh anniversary of 
the Mother of Battles, he lik- 
ened himself to Abraham. 
When Abraham “decided, on 
God's orders, to move with 
his clan from Iraq, where he 
was born, he carried only a 
stick to ward off wolves and 
stray dogs”. 

“[But] he was neither timid, 
nor afraid of the disparity in 


material resources. Without 
the leader’s vision, no people 
or army in history achieved a 
collective heroic goal or im- 
mortal record." 

Hence Iraq's “victory” in 
the Mother of Battles was ac- 
tually his. 

It is the leader who mobi- 
lises that second compensa- 
tory asset the people’s readi- 
ness for supreme sacrifice. 

“Our righteous martyrs are 
high in heaven, with their 
God,” he said, “and those who 
are living will always be po- 
tential martyrs.” 

In his scheme of things 
there is not much difference 


between the living and the 
dead. His ability to get people 
to pass, ostensibly joyfully, 
from one condition to the 
other is another prime yard- 
stick ofhis despotism. 

It is why the Iraqi people are 
forever joining new defence 
militi as or turning themselves 
into human shields in the lead- 
er’s 7ftodd palaces; why the 
Pulse of Youth, a newspaper 
owned by his son Uday. said 
on Sunday: “Let toe Ameri- 
cans lriTl tens of HmnsanHs of 
children and old men; we must 
die standing up rather than 
live on our knees.” 

Thirdly, it is the leader who 


takes the decision — at which 
the people, left to themselves, 
might balk — to go all the 
way, or, as he said on Janu- 
ary 17, “irrevocably to wage 
the greater jihad far the lift- 
ing of sanctions". 

Going all the way now al- 
most certainly means a readi- 
ness to use the weapons of 
mass destruction which a 
large-scale US assault would 
be designed to destroy. 

True, he only hinted at that 
with his talk of using “all our 
capabilities” and his warning 
that "the enemies will find 
something that does not 
please them”. 


But coming from such a 
man it is hint enoug h. And 
what makes going all the way 
so important is the probabil- 
ity that the US is not reedy to 
do likewise: send in ground 
troops, or. as President Clinton 
said, “refight the Gulf war”. 

The fact that Baghdad’s “ca- 
pabilities'’ are not “commen- 
surate” with Washington’s is 
offset by the fact that Wash- 
ington’s readiness to sustain 
losses is nowhere near com- 
mensurate with Baghdad's. 

Saddam evidently believes 
that the Doctrine of Incom- 
mensurate Strength is 
steadily bearing fruit 


“God Almighty is di gg in g 
pits along the Americans' 
path.” he said. 

"These dark and covered 
pits may get deeper with the 
passage of time. Day by day 
they will retreat They should 
not deceive themselves, once 
again, that what they foiled to 
achieve through malice, de- 
ception and charlatanism, 
can be achieved through mili- 
tary aggression. 

‘“This is not a threat ... be- 
cause we know their power to 
inflict harm, just as we as- 
sume they are aware of toe 
capability of great Iraq and 
how God cares for it.” 


News in brief 


China pricks balloon hopes 


Kenya’s MPs I Women to fight Afghan repression 


A EUROPEAN team of bal- 
loonists said their efforts 


to fly around toe world non- 
stop were at an end after 
China yesterday refused to 
grant them permission to 
cross its airspace. 

The Breitling Orblter 2 con- 
trol centre said the chances of 
completing the journey were 
now “zero”. 

The team of three balloon- 
ists, which includes Briton 


Andy Elson, still hopes to 
beat the world record for the 
longest time spent in the air, 
set last year by the American 
Steve FosseL 

Beijing turned down ap- 
peals from European diplo- 
mats to let the Orblter cross 
Chinese airspace as the bal- 
loon hovered over the Indus 
river delta in Pakistan. It 
took off last Wednesday from 
the Swiss Alps. — AP. 


assemble to 
sound and fury 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 


A CAMPAIGN to free 
Afghan women from 
repression under the 
Taliban regime was 
launched by the European 
Commission and women’s 
groups in Brussels 
yesterday. 

International Women’s 
Day on March 8 will be 
| used to put pressure on the 
Islamic fundamentalists. 

A veiled Afghan woman 
doctor, at a media confer- 
ence launching the cam- 
paign. described repression 
in the capital Kabul since 
the Taliban took power in 
1996. “Before we could go 
to school and university; 
now we cannot step into the 
streets without a man. who 
must be our husband or 
brother,” she said. 


Lucy Hannan bn Nairobi 


UK supports 
laser ban 


Tsars’ buying 
sprees on show 


B ritain has pledged fun 
support for a United 
Nations ban on laser weapons 
that cause permanent blind- 
ness — only the second time, 
the Red Cross says, that a 
weapon will have been pro- 
hibited before reaching the 
battlefield, writes David 
Fair hall. 

The protocol takes effect in 
six months’ time following 
ratification by Hungary, the 
20 th country to do so. 

The Foreign Office said yes- 
terday that it hoped to com- 
plete its own ratification 
shortly. 

Military lasers are now 
commonplace for range- 
finding and precision bomb- 
ing and there has been wide- 
spread international concern 
that they Will be developed 
eventually as anti-personnel 
weapons. 


C ATHERINE the Great 
loved to shop in Britain 


w loved to shop in Britain 
as much as the modern Rus- 
sians thronging Oxford 
Street, but her agents fa- 
voured the workshops of 
painters and craftsmen, 
writes James Meek in 
Moscow, 

The fruits of the 18 th- 
century Russian empress’s 
acquisitive nature went on 
display at the Hermitage 
Museum in St Petersburg 
yesterday: 200 art treasures 
from Britain, including 
works by Thomas Gains- 
borough and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Some pieces have 
not been seen in public 
since the 1917 revolution. 

The exhibition of three 
centuries of collecting by 

Russian royalty was to 

have visited Britain but 
furies on a venue felled. 


UK territories 


offered hope 


Britain is looking “sympa- 
thetically and urgently” at 
the question or citizenship for 
residents of U dependent ter- 
ritories — including St Hel- 
ena, the most remote — but 
no decision will be taken 
until a White paper has been 
completed in several months, 
Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, Is to announce today, 
writes Ian Black. 


were killed last month in 
“mob justice" attacks, state- 
run Radio Rwanda reported 
yesterday. Most were killed in 
the southern province of Bu- 
tare. — Reuters. 


President resigns 

Armenia’s president, Levon 
Ter-Petrosyan, said yesterday 
that he had resigned under 
pressure from political oppo- 
nents. No other details were 
given. — Reuters. 


Prison cell death 

A Palestinian man died in 
police custody in the West 
Bank city of Hebron yester- 
day, officials and human 
rights groups said- A police 
spokesman said Nasser al-Hor- 
oub. aged 25. was found hang- 
ing from a shoelace in his cell 
but the Palestinian Prisoner 
Society claimed he was tor- 
tured to death. — Reuters. 


D ISMAY at recent politi- 
cal killings over- 
shadowed the opening 
session of toe Kenyan parlia- 
ment yesterday. Both sides of 
the house stamped, shouted 
and Jeered, and opposition 
MPs waved placards protest- 
ing at “genocide" and “a leg- 
acy trf killing”. 

More than 100 people have 
been killed in Rift Valley 
province since January in 
attacks directed at communi- 
ties which voted for the 
opposition. 

But opposition MPs failed 
to present a united front in 
their effort to disrupt the ses- 
sion. Some stood, some sat, 
some bowed, and some dem- 
onstrated. As they drummed 
their heels, they drowned out 
an appeal to the government 
by the new official leader of 
toe opposition, Mwi Kibaki, 
to stop the killing. 

President Daniel arap Moi 
responded with a few dispar- 
aging gestures. Just before 
parliament opened, his gov- 
ernment issued a statement 
blaming the primarily 

on Mr Klbaki’s Democratic 
Party. 

Mr Kibaki inherits an oppo- 
sition that has proved almost 
unleadable. A single opposi- 
tion candidate would have 
beaten President Moi in the 
December general election, 
and Mr Kibaki tersely con- 
cedes that a historic opportu- 
nity has been missed. 

“As much as they wanted to 
fight Moi, the opposition were 
too busy quarrelling about 
their own leadership," he 
said. 

He claims that a hung par- ! 


liamanf and a determined op- 
position will make the next 
five years “different”. But 
those listening to yesterday's 
proceedings did not seem to 
agree. ‘TPs worse than ever,” 
one opposition voter said. 

Mr Kibaki says Kenya faces 
a leadership vacuum because 
of Mr Moi's refusal to stop po- 
litical violence and sort out 
the “gangsters” fighting for 
succession In his party, Eanu. 

So for Mr Moi has refused 
to appoint an heir: a vice- 
! president. Mr Kibaki says 
| that is because the post was 
promised during the elections 
to four different regions, “and 
if Moi chooses one now, he 
will create a crisis within his 
i own party”. 

Having served 10 years as 
vice-president Mr Kibaki is 
familiar with Mr Mol’s wily 
but whimsical style. “He 
relies completely on his advi- 
sers, and nothing important 
goes through the normal ma- 
chinery of government” 

He says the government 
wants to “destroy” the Kiku- 
yu — his own ethnic group, 
which overwhelmingly voted 
against President Mol. 

Other opposition leaders 
disagree with him, pointing 
out that similar political 
clashes have affected other 
areas and communities, like 
Transmara in western Kenya. 
and Lukoni in the Mombasa 
area. 

In Rift Valley, gangs have 
murdered, looted and burnt 
with little restraint by the se- 
curity forces. 

In urban areas, including 
Nairobi, leaflets are circulat- 
ing threatening to evict and 
kilL Counter leaflets call on 
toe targeted co mmuni ties to 
arm and defend themselves. 


Women are not allowed 
to move freely outside their 
homes unless completely 
veiled, to take jobs, receive 
education, or appear or 
speak in public, 
i Campaign organisers will 1 
I press western governments 
to reftase to recognise the , 
| regime and to persuade in- ! 
ternafional conglomerates, 
such as oil companies, not 
to do business in the 
country on til human rights 
are respected. Several com- 
panies, such as Amoco, are 
known to be lobbying to 
build pipelines and extract 
oil reserves. 

Some women’s groups 
also want to pat pressure 
on Islamic states such as 
Saudi Arabia and Pakistan. 

Women in western gov- 
ernments who are backing 
the campaign include Clare 
Short, Britain’s interna- 



A veiled woman doctor helps 
start the Brussels campaign 


tfonal development officer, 
European commissioners 
and parliamentarians. 
Nobel Prize winners and 
leading Islamic women, 
such as Hanan Ashrawi. 


the Palestinian minister for 
higher education. 

The woman doctor said: 
“There was a woman who 
was burned in a fire, and 
when sbe was taken to hos- 
pital there was only a male 
doctor on duty who was not 
allowed to treat her. so she 
died.” 

She added: “This has no 
relation to Islam. It is a 
misuse of power. The Tali- 
ban are worse than the 
people who were there be- 
fore. It Is not In our cul- 
ture, tradition or religion.” 

Women workers had even 
been driven from an or- 
phanage in Kabul, leaving 
no one to care for 500 chil- 
dren, she said. 

Observers say the restric- 
tions are an attempt to 
show the government’s dif- 
ference from the former 
Russian occupying regime. 


Lewinsky’s White House trips 
give Starr extra ammunition 


ACartfci Kettle In Washington 


Rwandan killings 

Some 24 Rwandan genocide 
suspects recently freed from 
prison because they were mi- 
nors, elderly or in poor health 


Crash sightings 

Philippine air force pilots yes- 
terday reported sighting the 
remains of a DC-9 plane that 
crashed with 104 people an 
board on Monday, an air traf- 
fic official said. The pilots saw 
no survivors at the site. 
40 mites north-east of Cagayan 
de Oro airport — Reuters. 


o 


“Nowadays we have 
problems with the sublime. 
Where is it? Can you get 
charter flights there?” 

Adrian Searie on Francis Bacon 


G2 Arts, 


M onica Lewinsky’s 
threat to President 
Clinton was under- 
lined yesterday when officials 
confirmed that toe former in- 
tern visited the White House 
"about three dozen times" be- 
tween spring 1996, when site 
left to work at toe Pentagon, 
and December last year. 

Mr Clinton has denied a 
sexual relationship with Ms 
Lewinsky and said he never i 
urged her to lie about iL How- 
ever, toe White House logs 
raise toe question of why a 
minor former aide should 
have had such frequent ac- 
cess to the building. Pentagon 
officials say the visits were j 
nothing to do with Ms . 
Lewinsky’s job in the defence 
department's press office. 

The president is widely al- 
leged to have told Paula 
Jones’s lawyers under oath on 
January 17 that he had never 
met Ms Lewinsky alone after 
she left the White House's em- 
ployment in April 1996. Ms 
Lewinsky is said to have made 
a similar denial in her affida- 
vit to toe Jones team. 

Confirmation of Ms 
Lewinsky’s White House vis- 
its will give Kenneth Starr, 
toe independent counsel and 



Monica Lewinsky, leaving Washington yesterday for a few 
days away in Los Angeles photograph: steven senne 


Mr Clinton’s chief accuser, a 
chance to question adminis- 
tration staff about them. 
Under US federal law. it is a 
cr imin al felony to lie on oath 
in a civil law suit 
Mr Starr now has a full 
copy of Mr Clinton's crucial 
six-hour deposition to Mrs 
Jones’s lawyers, which was 


laid before a Washington 
grand jury on Monday in res- 
ponse to a subpoena. Yester- 
day. as Mr Starr took evi- 
dence in front of the grand 
jury from the former White 
House adviser George Ste- 
phanopoulos. Ms Lewinsky 
was expected to leave Wash- 
ington for the first time since 


the crisis broke. Accompa- 
nied by her lawyer, William 
Glnsburg, Ms Lewinsky was 
scheduled to fly to Los Ange- 
les “for a few days" to stay 
with her Bather. 

A University of California 
student newspaper, the Daily 
Bruin, yesterday quoted Den- 
nis Lytton, a student who 
worked with Ms Lewinsky at 
toe Pen t ago n , in 1997, as say- 
ing that she told him she had 
a sexual relationship with toe 
president Mr Lytton repeated 
his story yesterday. 

Officials familiar with the 
White House logs stressed 
that they did not specify Ms 
Lewinsky’s ultimate destina- 
tion during her three dozen 
visits. On most occasions Ms 
Lewinsky was cleared for 
entry by Mr Clinton’s per- 
sonal secretary Betty Currie, 
who gave evidence to the 
grand jury last week. 

Her last trip was allegedly 
on December 28 , U days after 
she was subpoenaed to testify 
to Ms Jones's lawyers and 10 
days before she signed an affi- 
davit denying a sexual 
relationship with Mr Clinto n 
• Lawyers for President 
Clinton asked a judge yester- 
day to bring forward the trial 
concerning Paula Jones's law- 
suit to March 23. to avoid fur- 
ther d amag in g leaks. 
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century of secular 

architecture to greet 
the new millennium 


Paul Webstor In Paris 


A HUNDRED years from 
now, the discerning 
tourist may skiD the 
Eiffel Tower and Se 
^rc ae Tnomphe and rush 
across to Paris's unfashlon- 
a We 13th arrondissement to 
visit the multi-storey Salva- 
tion Army hostel in the rue 
Cantagrel. 

The building, paid for by a 
princess and designed by Le 
Corbusier, is one of 1,000 
functional, eccentric or his- 
toric 20th century buildings 
classified since Prance intro- 
duced compulsory preserva- 
tion orders in 1913. Many are 
already world famous, like 
Paris’s art nouveau Metro 


stations, while others are as 
obscure as an all-metal bun- 
galow at Saint-Amour in the 
Jura. 

To coincide with the 1,000th 
order, on a seaside villa at Ci- 
boure in the south-west, the 
culture m i n istry has published 
a catalogue that amounts to a 
history of 20th century private 
and public French architec- 
tural fashions. , 

An exhibition opening today 
in the 1937 Palais dlena, classi - ' 
fied in 1993, gives an insight 
into what conservationists be- 
lieve wiD fascinate our descen- 
dants, from ornate exteriors 
like Rouen railway station, 
built in 1928, to spectacular in- 
teriors like the 1934 Camille 
S6e Lycee in Paris, a model tor 
many pre-war high schools. 


Some, like the Salvation 
Army's 1933 Cite-Refhge, with 
its space for 500 homeless, 
hardly seem extraordinary at 
first sight, but this was the 
Swiss-born Le Corbusier’s 
first experiment in social 
housing and it inspired hun- 
dreds of copies throughout , 
Europe. 

Although the style appears 
almost mundane, the building 
is more striking than the 
nearby 23-storey 1960 Tour Al- 
bert, designated because It 
was Paris’s first high-rise 
block. 

The others, including fac- 
tories, railway stations, 
shops, cafes, lighthouses, 
schools and mansio ns, illus- 
trate the highs and lows of a 
national conservation policy 



Inner grace: The interior of the Camille S6e Lyc6e in Paris, model for many pre-war high schools 


that is now complemented by 
thousands of local preserva- 
tion orders. 

According to Bernard Tou- 
lier, who organised the exhi- 
bition. the 1913 protection law 
was originally used to pre- 
serve first world war sites, 
and it was not until 1957 that 
a 20th century building was 
classified purely for its archi- 
tectural value. 

Le Theatre des Champs-ELy- 
sees, designed by Auguste 
and Gustave Perret, was deco- 


rated by contemporary art- 
ists. including the painters 
Maurice Denis and Edouard 
Vuillard and the sculptor 
Em ile -Antoine Bourdelle. 
Opened in 1913. it was the 
scene of riots at the first per- 1 
formance of Stravinsky's bal- 
let Le Sacre du Printemps. 

When the writer Andrfe 
Malraux became Gaullist cul- 
ture minister in 1958, 100 
buildings were proposed, of 
which only five were ap- 
proved, including a Paris syn- 


agogue designed by the Met- 
ro's art nouveau architect 
Hector Guimard, who has 77 
works among the chosen i 
1,000, followed by Le Corbu- 
sier with 33. 

Malraux gradually classi- 
fied about half his list, but 
public awareness did not de- 
velop until thp demolition of 
Paris’s market at Les Halles 
in 1971. Another Gaullist cul- 
tural minister, Michel Guy, 
relaunched a programme 
under which between 10 and 


20 buildings a year were 
classified. 

With the arrival in 1981 of 1 
the Socialist culture minister ! 
Jack Lang, preservation 
orders were widened to cover 
cinemas, factories, swimming 
baths, railway stations, 
schools and disused coal 

mines. 

The most recent listing is 
Jean Dubuffet’s colourful 
Tour aux figures in the Paris 
suburbs, which was opened in 
1988. 


PHOTOGRAPH: D. LEBEE 

A third of the list are 
houses, blocks of flats and 
mansions. The next biggest 
category is civil en gineering 
works, followed by commer- 
cial projects, including sports 
and leisure centres. 

“In contrast to earlier peri- 
ods,” Mr To oiler said, under- 
lining the most significant 
shift in contemporary think- 
ing about what rates as an 
historical monument “reli- 
gious buildings are poorly 
represented." 


MEPs aim to curb central bank 


German soccer knocked out 
by nuclear-waste policing 


John Hooper In Rome 

T HE alternately zany, and 
menacing activities of the 
separatist Northern League 
party were last night under 
scrutiny after a prosecutor 
claimed to have tapes show- 
ing its leader, Umberto Bossi. 
had discussed violence and the 
use of arms with associates. 

Italy's prime minister, 
Romano Prodi, on a visit to 
Estonia, was quick to con- 
demn Mr Bossi’s words heard 
in two intercepted telephone 
conversations. Mr Prodi said: 
“You don’t achieve anything 
with langnagp like this. All 
you do is devastate a 
country." 

Mr Bossi was due to appear 
on television last night to be 
questioned about his 
remarks. His subordinates, 
while not denying the truth of 1 
the riaim, question whether 
police had the legal right to 
listen in — as a member of 
parliament, Mr Bossi is 
meant to enjoy immunity 
from telephone interception. 
Last week, Guido Papalla. a 


Verona prosecutor, asked a 
judge to indict Mr Bossi and 
others on charges of subver- 
sion, following an investiga- 
tion into the green-shirted Pa- 
ri anian National Guard, 
founded by the League in 1996. 

In the leaked transcripts, 
Mr Bossi tells his party’s Ve- 
netian regional secretary: 
“It’s good, well all have ... a 
machine-gun in hand.” 

In an apparent reference to 
non-northerners, he adds: 
“It’ll be an enormous satisfac- 
tion to take with me into the 
next world as much as poss- 
ible of this living shit” 
it had been assumed that 
the League leader was a 
restraining influence on the 
Green Shirts, who have been 
linked with a string of ugly 
incidents. But in another con- 
versation. it is Mr Bossi who 
appears the extremist. While 
cautioning that the Green 
Shirts should act only if pro- 
voked, he adds: “You need to 
beat up [people] as much as 
possible." His subordinate 
warns: "You can’t set 300 
Green Shirts into battle 
against 600 policemen." 


Martin Walker reports from Brussels on the opening shot In a 
long-term campaign to acquire real parliamentary authority 


T HE European Parliament 
is demanding the power 
to veto, and if necessary 
dismiss, the president of the 
new European Central Bank 
(ECBX opening an uphill battle 
to impose democratic account- 
ability on the managers of the 
single currency. 

Calling for amendments to 
the European treaties to give 
parliament at least the mod- 1 
est political authority which 
the US Congress exerts over 
the Federal Reserve Board, 
the parliament’s monetary 
committee argued yesterday 
that the hank’s mission to 
combat inflation would need 
the support erf MEPs. 

The ECB’s independence 
"will only meet with public 
acceptance if [It] enjoys a 
high degree of legitimacy: the 
only way to ensure this is foil 
accountability of the ECB for 
its action”, the draft resolu- 
tion says. 

“The independence of the 


ECB will go forther than that 
of any other central hank, " it 
goes on. 

“As the future ECB will 
conduct a single monetary 
policy for all the member 
states taking part in Euro- 
pean monetary union, demo- 
cratic accountability must 
similarly be exercised at the 
European level — the Euro- 
pean Parliament is the most 
approriate body to hold the 
ECB to account’’ 

With a long list of recom- 
mendations, from quarterly 
appearances by the bank 
board before parliament to 
publication in summary of 
the board's minutes, the Ger- 
man Social Democrat chair of 
the committee, Christa Rand- 
zio-Flath, sought a sweeping , 
extension of parliamentary ! 
authority. 1 

She is unlikely to get it 
While bankers and finance 
ministers constantly promise 
full consultation, there are 


two principles on which they 
are likely to stand firm. 

The first is that the bank’s 
job is monetary stability and 
the avoidance of inflation, 
rather than growth or job cre- 
ation. The second is that gov- 

‘Actually, 
we don't 
have any 
powers at all* 

emments, and not the Euro- 
pean Parliament, pick the 
bank’s president and board. 
Both are enshrined in the 
Maastricht treaty. 

"Actually, we dont have 
any powers at all.” Ms Rand- 
zio-Plath admitted at her press 
conference yesterday. 

It is, however, the opening 
shat in a campaign which 


some MEPs see as equivalent 
to Westminster's centuri.es- 
long struggle with the crown 
for control of the public purse. 
The diffl*renrp is that MEPS 
are fighting not only the hank 
but national governments and 
finance ministries as welL 

That is why the commit- 
tee’s -deputy chairman, " the - 
British Labour MEP Alan 
Donelly, has formed a group 
called the Euro Forum, bring- 
ing together MEPs and mem- 
bers of the finance commit- 
tees of national parliaments 
to exert a double influence on 1 
the appointed bank directors. 

Parliament can expect to 
win some ground through at- 
trition. The Dutchman Wira 
Duise nb erg, the leading can- 
didate to head the bank, sig- 
nalled some early concessions 
this week with a promise that 
the ECB would be “as trans- 
parent as possible”. 

In particular, he said it 
would publish “a quantified 
definition of what it means by 
price stability, along with its 
specific objectives and an ex- 
planation of any divergence 
from these objectives”. 


Ian Travnor In Bom 

I HE yearly ritual battle 
I between riot police and 
protesters over nuclear 
waste shipments is about to 
paralyse Germany’s soccer 
season. 

- At least 10 matches are 
being called off because of a 
lack of police patrols at the 
stadiums. 

The German football fed- 
eration. which wants a 
smooth run to the World 
Cup in France this summer, 
is sour at losing its case for 
minimal disruption of the 
federal league. 

The police authorities 
said yesterday that 10 first 
division matches in a five- 
week period in March and 
April would need to be 
postponed to enable them 
to secure the routes of two 
nuclear trains. 

One batch of nuclear 
waste is being moved from 
southern to northern Ger- 
many, the other is being 
transported from a repro- 
cessing facility in France to 


the Gorieben storage site in 
northern Germany. 

The transfer of nuclear 
waste to Gorieben last 
Spring brought the biggest 
German security deploy- 
ments in peacetime. 

About 30,000 police were 
mobilised at huge cost to 
outfox the army of-- anti-nu-- 
clear saboteurs and smaller 
groups of street fighters. 

The interior ministry in 
the northern state of Lower 
Saxony, which Includes 
Gorieben, costed the opera- 
tion at more than 111 mil- 
lion marks (£40 million). 

German nuclear opera- 
tors said last week that 
they were planning two 
shipments of nuclear waste 
across the country this 
spring, although they did 
not give the dates. 

The police said soccer 
matches due to be played to 
nine German cities were 
being postponed between 
March 20 and April 26. al- 
though it was not disclosed 
exactly when the nuclear 
transports would be under 
way. 
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Cleansing the lottery 

It now needs a robust boss and a complete rethink 


IT WAS right for Peter Davis, director- 
general of Oflot, to resign last night He 
couldn't have stayed in his post with 
dignity after all the criticism heaped on 
his office recently. He was losing the 
confidence of all around him. But the 
problems of the National Lottery go 
much deeper than the personal quali- 
ties of its watchdog, however ill-advised 
he was to accept air flights from Guy 
Snowden, chairman of G-Tech, the US 
lottery supplier who was this week 
found to have offered a bribe to Richard 
Branson. Mr Davis can’t be entirely 
blamed for the embarrassingly high 
profits Camelot, the lottery operator, 
has made (a cumulative £169 millio n on 
an investment of £49.5 million, accord- 
ing to the separate Lottery Promotion 
Company) since his terms of reference, 
amazingly, required him to regulate the 
monopoly while simultaneously maxi- 
mising its income. Imagine the outcry if 
that were the job of the water regulator. 
If the lottery's income is maximis ed, 
then its profits will inevitably rise 
under the present rules. The problem is 
partly his terms of reference and partly 
the parameters set for Camelot 

Richard Branson’s not-for-profit lot- 
tery is a very attractive alternative (as 
long as it is run more efficiently than 
his trains) but it is not necessarily a 
panacea. If the organisation chosen to 
run a not-for-profit scheme took big 
management fees, it could end up as 
profit in all but name — without neces- 
sarily generating as much gross income 
as Camelot has done. Most people ac- 
cept that Camelot set up the lottery in 
an impressive manner and has gener- 
ated huge sales (though there are 10 
countries in Europe with higher per 
capita lottery sales, according to inter- 
national comparisons). 

What needs to be done? Firstly, G- 
Tech’s behaviour ought to disqualify it 
from participating in the active run- 
ning of the lottery in future. Mr Snow- 


den's vacancy as a director of Camelot 
should not be filled, and the company 
should be asked to dispose of its shares 
and merely continue as an arm's-length 
supplier until a decision has been made 
on ihe future structure of the lottery. 
Secondly, Mr Davis's successor should 
be given teeth so he or she can clamp 
down on excess profits in the way that 
other regulators can and also do some- 
thing about the £3.4 billion of lottery 
income which, amazingly, hasn't yet 
been disbursed. Thirdly, and most im- 
portant, the distribution of the lottery 
funds must go back to first principles. 

The Government is now using lottery 
income to fond activities which, al- 
though absolutely vital (like training 
teachers for information technology 
and homework clubs) should clearly be 
financed from mainstream taxation. 


and no amount of ministerial casuistry 
will change that The lottery was set up 
to finance activities that couldn’t be 
afforded by a parsimonious Treasury 
and that is how it should continue. 
There has also been a misallo cation of 
funds in that a disproportionate 
amount has gone to fund the leisure 
activities of the well-heeled rather than 
to enrich the lives of poorer people, who 
are the biggest buyers of lottery tickets. 
Perhaps the Lottery Promotion Com- 
pany (which thought up the idea in the 
first place) is right to argue that much 
more funds should be devoted to im- 
proving sporting and coaching facilities 
for the young. This would enrich their 
leisure hours, raise sporting prowess 
and, hopefully, help to reduce crime. 

For all its faults, the lottery has been 
a huge success and — unlike so many 
governments — will leave its mark on 
the country’s infrastructure for de- 
cades. What it needs is to rediscover its 
founding ideals before it becomes a 
permanent tax gatherer for the Trea- 
sury. The departure of Mr Davis is a 
good time for a complete re think. 


The drab descants of deficits 

Onesolution for-the Halle is to go back toits roots 


COMPARED to Covent Garden's £10 
million debt, £600,000 may seem small. 
But regional institutions learned long 
ago not to expect the cosseting which 
the Royal Opera has enjoyed. Britain’s 
oldest full-time orchestra is in serious 
trouble. The Halle board meets in Man- 
chester today to decide what to do about 
its deficit Talk of liquidation, bank- 
ruptcy and closure has been in the air 
with a special report from the orches- 
tra's accountants declaring that bank 
overdraft limits have been reached. In a 
quote of the year, the accountants la- 
conically note that a "well run” orches- 
tra should lose only £200,000. The Halle 
may be losing £500,000. But that is the 
state of the performing arts right across 
Britain as Arts Council subsidies have 
been frozen or cut year after year. \ 
The Halle is not blameless. The report 
is believed to criticise the orchestra’s 
lack of adequate financial controls and 
poor management Personality clashes 
have played a part with the orchestra 
losing two managing directors and a 
chief executive. But there are more 
fundamental problems which are hurt- 
ing all orchestras. Britain is unable to 
match either the state subsidies of con- 
tinental Europe or the corporate and 
individual donors of the US. Like Lon- 
don, the North-west has an oversupply 
of orchestras: two full symphony or- 
chestras (the Halle and BBC Philhar- 
monic), a chamber group plus the Royal 
Liverpool P hilh armonic down the road. 
Ironically, the Halle has been success- 
ful in the first challenge facing an 


orchestra: attracting audiences. Since 
moving into its new home in the £42 
million Bridgewater Hall, it has been 
filling an average of eight out of 10 seats 
at its concerts. About 75 per cent are 
new concert goers who never went to 
the old performances in the Free Trade 
Hall The orchestra has built strong ties 
with local schools, running primary 
school concerts, youth programmes and 
outreach workshops, which have even 
included composition projects. And like 
the successful Bournemouth orchestra, 
it is forming smaller ensembles to carry 
its music to smaller neighbouring halls. 

What else can be done? The immedL 
ate need is a public appeal. Manchester 
is a proud warm-hearted city. Local 
people are bound to respond. The or- 
chestra was flooded with calls yester- 
day following news reports of its finan- 
cial problems. Understandably so. The 
orchestra's spokesman was right: the 
Hallg is one of the city’s most prized 
possessions with a reputation which 
stretches round the world. It has made 
an enormous contribution to the eco- 
nomic development of Greater Man- 
chester, reflected in the subsidies 
which the surrounding local authori- 
ties have been ready to contribute. For 
the longer term, the orchestra should 
look again at their founder's first prin- 
ciple: individual subscriptions. Individ- 
ual donations now provide up to 25 per 
cent of orchestral income in some 
American cities. What Charles Halle 
introduced in 1858, could still be the 
financial saviour 140 years on. 


Lethal lapse in ethical standards 

There is no such thing anywhere as a civilised execution 


KARLA FAYE Tucker will by now — 
unless there is a last minute reprieve — 
have walked to her place of execution. 
The procedure is for the condemned 
prisoner to be placed in a supine posi- 
tion on a construction known as “a 
gurney” and strapped down. A nurse 
inserts an intravenous needle with a 
plastic catheter. At a signal, a cocktail 
of chemicals is administered to induce 
unconsciousness, to halt breathing, and 
to stop the heart 

This is the reality of capital punish- 
ment by this particular means. The 
details are a reminder that all execu- 
tion is degrading and inhumane. 
Whether it is less horrible than other 
methods is not relevant Nor is the 
gender of the person being executed, 
although it is this which has focused 
attention upon the case of Karla 
Tucker. The case put to the Supreme 
Court by her lawyers did not rely on 
her being a woman. It complained that 


she bad been denied the chance to plead 
for her life in person. Most tellingly, all 
76 clemency requests in Texas since 
1993 have been rejected. How amid an 
appeal under such circumstances be 
regarded as fair? 

Yet the issue of lethal injection still 
has to be watched carefully: a report 
last week from Amnesty International 
warns that its use may become more 
widespread and — because of the false 
belief that it is more humane — could 
actually act as a barrier to reform of the 
death penalty. In 1997, China became 
the first country outside the US to use 
the method; officials there have praised 
it as “fairer, more civilised and more 
cost effective.” The first such execu- 
tions may be imminent in Guatemala 
and the Philippines. Lethal injection 
also requires doctors and nurses to 
infringe their ethical obligations. The 
search for an “ideal” way to kill some- 
one is not the sign of a humane society. 



Letters to the Editor 


Bill Morris: why 
I was right 

I DO not wish to strain your 
readers’ patience by res- 
ponding to personal abuse 
from the glitterati of the 
Socialist Workers’ Party over 
the Liverpool docks strike 
(Letters, February 3, January 
31). There are, however, three 
points which everyone should 
understand. 

Firstly, rails for solidari ty 
action, defiance of the law and 
so on, would have been no 
more than rhetoric. There was 
no support for solidarity 
action whatsoever within the 
T&G — indeed, over 800 T&G 
members employed by Mersey 
Docks, workmates of those 
dismissed, continued working 
normally throughout the dis- 
pute, which was called with- 
out their involvement I have 
as much responsibility to 
than as to the dismissed 320. 

Secondly, the legal threats 
faced by the union were not 
abstract ones. A judgment was 
made in a New Jersey court 
which would have fined the 
union $1 million a day if we 
lent public support to the dis- 
missed dockers. Fines of that 
magnitude, which could have 
been repealed in Britain itself, 
would have left the T&G Inca 
pable of functioning — a high 
price to pay for rhetoric. 

If it was a matter of individ- 
ual sacrifice, I would have 
been happy to make it But I 
was not prepared to sacrifice 
the interests of every T&G 
member and their families 
and see our organisation 
smashed up to no avail. 

Thirdly, it is ironic that 
those who normally shout 
loudest about rank-and-file de- 
mocracy in trade unions 
should overtook the point that 
the course of action urged by 
various of your correspon- 
dents was explicitly rejected 
by the T&G’s conference. This 
conference, which is exclu- 
sively composed of lorry 
drivers, car workers, b uild ing 
workers, catering workers, 
etc, has a better sense of the 
realities of both the legal dan- 
gers and the dockers' dispute 
itself Not surprising since it 
Is they, not the comfortable 
middle-class, who would carry 
the can for any mlsjudgment 
Bill Morris. 

General Secretary, Transport 
and General Workers’ Union. 
Transport House, 

London SWlE 5JD. 

M ARK Steel’s condemna- 
tion of BUI Morris and 
the T&G (Yellow pages, yellow 
wages — in our union, Febru- 
ary 3) conveniently ignores 
some key bets. 

No union today is going to 
ignore the boundaries of the 
law. That is because they 
know from the 1980s what hap- 
pens when you do. The T&G 
suffered heavy fines and 
worse; other unions, such as 
the NGA, SOGAT and the 
NUM, had their assets seques- 
trated. This did serious dam- 
age to the fabric of the unions. 

No group of workers can ex- 
pect to take action in breach of 
the law and then expect their 
union to ride to their rescue. 
To act unlawfully Immed- 
iately gives an employer, set 
on union-busting, a golden op- 
portunity, and. as at Liver- 
pool, such employers are 
quick to take advantage. After 
that, a union inevitably nego- 
tiates from weakness. It is to 
the credit of the T&G, as well 
as the tenacity of the dockers 
themselves, that the negoti- 
ated settlement was as good as 
it was. 

The future of unions de- 
pends neither on law-breaking 
nor on selling insurance. Our 
job Is to work in partnership 
with good employers to ex- 
pand opportunities and Im- 
prove rewards for their em- 
ployees. and to take on the bad 
employers, showing that 
unions can make a real differ- 
ence to the way that people 
are treated at work. 

John Monks. 

General Secretary. 
lYades Union Congress, 
Congress House, 

London WClB 3LS. 


The jackpot rolls over 


J UDGING by his 

remarks on Monday 
evening (Bribes verdict 
ignites lottery crisis, Febru- 
ary 3), Richard Branson 
seems to see his libel court 
case as a public inquiry into 
how the lottery should be 
run. It was no thing of the 
kind. 

It was not deciding impor- 
tant national questions 
about whether profit should 
go to shareholders or to good 
causes". It was trying to de- 
cide who was to be most be- 
lieved about a lunchtime in- 
cident that happened four 
years ago. 

The lottery project in- 
volved a massive injection of 
capital — there is far more 
technology involved than 
most people appreciate. Fur- 
thermore, it was not guaran- 
teed to be the success we 
now see in hindsight. 

The Camelot shareholders 
took a risk on their capital, 
and would have paid the 
price if the event had been a 
flop. The so-called “no profit': 
alternatives are really ar- 
rangements whereby the 
managftmpnt company would 
be paid a fixed fee — even if 


the venture is a failure. .Per- 
haps Richard Branson, hav- 
ing shown himself com- 
pletely ineffectual with 

TonJnn and rnnHwantal Rail . 

ways, is hoping he can per- 
suade the Government to let 
him switch to that model for 
the Channel Tunnel link the 
West Coast mainline, and 
any’ other contract he has 
where the figures do not look 


Anyway, whatever hap- 
pened to that balloon? 

Dr John Forrest. 

14 St Georges Road, 

New Mills, 

High Peak SK224JT. 

R ICHARD Branson's bid 
to operate the lottery was 
non-profit making and there- 
fore able to offer more money 
to the good causes then Cam- 
elot did. However, Peter 
Davis, when making foe deci- 
sion to award the franchise, 
did not take this into consid- 
eration — because he inter- 
preted that the intention of 
parliament was not to take 
this additional money into 
account. This was plainly 
preposterous. 

As a public sector decision- 


maker, it was the duty of the 
lottery regulator to take all 
the relevant circumstances 
into account when he made 
his decision. However, Peter 
Davis announced the reasons 
for his decision some three 
months after the franchise 
had been awarded and there- 
fore out of time for a judicial 
review. 

Mr Snowden had the good 
grace to resign quickly. Mr 
Davis should have gone long 
ago. 

Julian Xzzo. 

Stoke Newington Road. 
London N16. 

R ICHARD Branson did not 
take Snowden’s bribe. 
WOl we ever know if there 
were others who did? 

Lindsay Badenoch. 

66 Fawnbrake Avenue, 
London SE24 0BZ. 

URELY what Peter Davis 

ly said was that no 

one was questioning his 
voracity? 

Kevin Safford.'.-. - 

19 BlueTHatch, 

Frodsham, 

Warrington, 

Cheshire WA67QJ. 
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Musical airs 

D ESPITE Andrew Cle- 
ments's praise for the 
Great Composers series (Arts. 
January 30), he is off-key 
when he says it is bard to 
remember any other serious 
music documentaries on BBC 
Television recently. 

He wrote this opinion in a 
week when BBC2 screened a 
tribute to Sir Michael Tippett 
May we also remind him of 
three other recent series — 
Mark Wlgglesworth's Every- 
thing To Play For, Sir George 
Martin’s The Rhythm Of Life, 
and Jonathan Miner’s Opera 
Works — which scored well 
with public and press alike. 

This month's Yo-Yo Ma- 
/Bacb series is part-perfor- 


mance/ part -documentary 
and. next month, BBC Young 
Musicians 98 gathers tempo, 
with workshops and docu- 
mentaries alongside the per- 
formers' competition. Omni- 
bus also features a 
remarkable American experi- 
ment in teaching music to de- 
prived children. 

This must surely be music 
to Clements’s ears. 

Kim Evans. 

Head of Arts. 

Avril MacRory. 

Head of Classical Music. 

BBC Television. 

London W127RJ. 


Please Include a lull address on 
all letters. We may edit them; 
shorter letters are more likely 
to appear. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those not used 


Hard questions on Iraq 


T HE issue central to the 
Saddam Hussein problem 
is: what Is acceptable under 
international law (Iraq denies 
weapons offer, February 3)? 

It may be appropriate to 
bomb Iraq — ie to punish the 
government in this way —for 
the failure to allow the UN’s 
Inspection teams to operate 
without let or hindrance. But 
the sacrosanct tenet of inter- 
national law is that you don't 
try to alter domestic political 
arrangements (even cf enemy 
states) overtly. 

How do we know that the 
US and Britain are not 
strongly encouraging Iraqi 
opposition groups covertly? If 
they are not, it may well be 
because the opposition is too 
weak and divided to be worth 
cultivating. 

Dr Jeff Haynes. 

Department of Politics 
& Modem History, 

London Guildhall University. 

ELIMINATION of Saddam 
■Hussein himself, while 
welcome, would only result in 
the elevation of his more evil 
son. And, were this the object, 
why did the US step back 
from supporting the coup im- 
mediately after the war? Fur- 
ther, it should be remem- 
bered that not only were the 
UK and the US happy to arm 
Iraq right Up until 1990 but 


both governments main- 
tained a determined silence 
when Saddam Hussein used 
biological weapons against 
his own population- 
In 1952 Harold Wilson, a 
founder of War on Want, 
stated: ‘Two thirds of man- 
kind live their lives sur- 
rounded by squalor, hunger, 
disease, starvation, illiteracy 
and premature death ... it is 
not the inevitable lot of man.” 
Current policies malm the sit- 
uation described by Harold 
Wilson all that Is inevitable 
for the people in Iraq. We call 
on all thinking people to de- 
mand a change. 
LizPhiUpson. 

Chair. War on Want, 

37-39 Great Guildford street, 
London SEl QES. 

llfHAT if Iraq is telling the 
■V truth that it no longer 
possesses biological or chemi- 
cal weapons? What will hap- 
pen to American and British 
airmen who may be captured 
by Iraqis? What if the reac- 
tion in the Arab world be- 
comes so intense that their 
pro-Western rulers are not 
able to contain it and the en- 
tire area is destabilised? 
Mohammed Arif. 

British Afro- Asian 

Solidarity Organisation, 

9 Galveston Road. 

London SW152RZ. 


Girt power 

H EIDI Safia Mirza (All 
white now. Women, Feb- 
ruary 2 ) makes the old mis- 
take of believing what she 
reads in the newspapers — in 
this case, about feminism. As 
a writer on social affairs for 
nearly 15 years. I find it irr- 
itating to be caricatured as a 
“media-babe” by someone 
who really ought to know 
better. 

Heidi Safia Mirza should 
also realise that, Natasha 
Walter's book apart, the 
“new feminism" is largely a 
fictional device created by 
feature editors looking for a 
way to cover a lot of very dif- 
ferent writers, who all hap- 
pen to have published books 
in a slow season. 

If today’s black women 
writers are not getting the 
media coverage they deserve, 
is it really the fault of other 
women writers? 

Melissa Benn. 

74 Victoria Road, 

London NWS 6QA. 

I F THE Spice Girls have 
rejected being "feminist”, 
it is not because there is 
something wrong with femi- 
nism. as Heidi Safia Mirza 
wants os to believe, but be- 
cause the Spice Girls are not 
the least bit interested in the 
plight of women. 

Lucie Payne. 

39 Tol worth Park Road. 
Surbiton, 

Surrey KT6 7RL. 


A Country Diary 


Mandela, milk, 
men and mates 

I T ill becomes Brian Walden 
to criticise Nelson Mandela 
or anyone else who fights for 
principles to the bitter end 
(Walden dismisses ‘feckless' 
Mandela. February 3). As a 
fellow pupil at West Brom- 
wich grammar school who, at 
that time, would have fol- 
lowed Walden anywhere in 
the pursuit of socialism, 
equality and justice, I have al- 
ways feltbetrayed by the way 
in which Brian failed to live 
up to his early promise. He 
pursued a career as an “ex- 
pert" criticising politicians 
for being “ineffectual, arro- 
gant, feckless and autocratic” 
instead of fighting for change 
himself. 

Sylvia Parsons. 

109 Heron Drive. 

Nottingham. 

I DRINK unpasteurised milk 
(Report. February 3). I also 
drink beer. In the former. I am 
a minority, in the latter, prob- 
ably a majority. The Govern- 
ment plans to ban nnpasteur- 
ised milk for health . reasons. 
Milk has never given me food 
poisoning. Yet on a number of 
occasions, I have suffered 
from symptoms associated 
with food poisoning as a direct 
result of drinking beer. The 
Government does not dis- 
criminate against minorities, 
so can I expect beer to be 
banned, or will it merely be 
heat treated to remove the 
dangerous alcohol? 

Rob Jonson. 

Balllol College, 

Oxford OXl 3BJ. 

A S someone who has been 
on numerous “blind 
dates", I take exception to Ro- 
chelle Morton's article (This 
woman has dated 700 men. Is 
she mad? February 3) — not 
only to the impression she 
gives that most men who 
answer lonely hearts ads are 
“weird" in some way, but also 
to the fact that, as someone 
with a boyfriend, she treated 
the whole thing as an experi- 
ment to put in a book for com- 
mercial ends and wasted the 
time of a lot of men in the 
process. 

Richard Cohen. 

118 Sinclair Road, 

London Wi4 ONL. 

R EGARDING Australia’s 
efforts to become a repub- 
lic (Up from under the Crown. 
Leader. February 3), Austra- 
lia’s membership of the Com- 
monwealth does far more for 
them than It does for us. 
Maybe if they gave us the 
same visa rights as we give 
than to live aDd work here, it 
might be more of a cause for 
concern. As it is, let' em go, 
mate. 

Edward Leake. 

8d Dalebury Road, 

London SW17 7HH. 


TAMAR VALLEY: Upstream 
from medieval Horse Bridge, 
beyond the northern flanitc of 
Kit HUI and Hingston Down, 
the Tamar meanders through 
a pastoral landscape, flat 
meadows extending from rtv- 
erbank trees towards gently 
sloping hffla - Easterly winds 
and frosty nights have cut 
back un seasonal January 
growth; grass has shrunk and 
fields are drab. Fared hedges 
show little sign of new green- 
ness, shorn forms contrasting 
with those, as yet unflailed, 
tangled with last year’s woody 
growth _ slender wands, 
spiny spears, arching strands 
of briar and bramble shelter- 
ing underlying farm, foxglove 
and emerging primrose. 
Snowdrops spill over a garden 
hedge opposite the round of 
lime trees at the entrance to 
Endsleigh. The letter B. 
carved on the lodge wall, 
marks it as part of the old 
Bedford estate. Down the long 
driveway, through thick- 
trunked, spreading rhododen- 
drons, under oaks and tall 


conifers, the big house is a 
private hotel. The grounds are 
part of a charitable trust, no 
longer visited by the Bedfords. 
They used to come regularly, 
accompanied by retainers, 
and older locals remember 
tales of foe flying duchess, 
piloting her little aeroplane, 
and the duke’s rides, brushed 
clear of leaves before he drove 
through his woods. A syndi- 
cate now controls the salmon 
fishing and a trust lets foe 
cottages to tourists. Extensive 
coniferous woodland Is man- 
aged for commercial forestry, 
and the walled kitchen gar- 
dens are used as a nursery 
and garden centre. Within 
those high, crumbling brick 
walls, which once contained 
fruit and vegetable beds, 
melon, peach and strawberry 
houses, are local varieties cf 
apples and cherries amongst 
ranks of container-grown 
shrubs, poly-tunnels and net- 
ting screens shielding young 
camellias, magnolias and 
azaleas from desiccating cold. 

VIRGINIA SPIERS 
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" — 1.^ 1 _ ,-,-■ The FA believes £46.000 found trlgufog is the explanation for 

|| tT g\ I Q V T I its way Into Clough’s wallet It A standard left response is 

i J I II LI I \ m III fallowing a two-player ex- to blame the culture of dereg- 

change in 1989. Racing is also ulation. the get-rich-qnick 

in the dock, with three jock- ethos which allowed a G-Tech 

V us***. ..mIi am eys arrested last week amid or one of football's sheepskin 

l |r |r| I r|Tlf|r| assorted allegations of horse- sharks to bend the rules. More 

J | | II L M I I V 3 1 I doping and race-fbting de- subtle is the view that the end 

si^ied to please the bookies. of trade unionism has fostered 

The veteran villains of cor- a new, aggressive individual- 
ruption drama also returned Ism. Employees used to get 
to the stage last week, as word more money through collec- 
came of a “ghost squad" tlve bargaining, now they 
planted within the Met to root have to lid die their expenses 
out a new generation of bent or rake off a slice for 
. ... coppers. Dp to 250 crooked themselves, 

ctnuns and a pretty robust bribe to a British billionaire pol icem en are under Investi- The problem in local gov- 
social history of contempo- who has turned his reputation gatton. accused, like their pre- ernment is more deeply 
rary Britain, Our Friends also for personal integrity into a decessors, of running “a firm rooted. Corruption in Brit- 
Illuminated one of the hidden brand. (If the jury hadn't got within a firm”. Political life ain’s town hafts reflects the 
strands in our national life: Guy Snowden on libel they is not much cleaner. Westmin- poverty of our local demoo- 

could have got him on stupid- ster ha«, rightly, been exer- racy: councils are so atro- 
Tbe saga starts in the six- ity: what did he imagine Rich- clsed by tales of big bungs — phied, kickbacks are often the 
ties with Austin Donohue, the ard Branson could want that from cash-for-questions to only way to get things done. 


COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 9 

Quite squalid, 
prurient and 
ridiculous 


once-idealistic local Labour I he hasn't already got?) 


Formula One — but a viscous says our unnamed of fic ial — 




boss who dreams of building The newly-despatched regu- river of sleaze trickles along recalling the T Dan Smith/ 

"streets in the sky" — but lator, Peter Davis, doubtless the corridors of local govern- Austin Donohue philosophy , - — 

ends up blighting the horizon spent yesterday vainly ex- ment, too. Paisley, Doncaster of government The establish- RqV nSutCrSlGV P a P er - the guest list at Down- 
with high-rise slums, his palm plaining to Chris Smith why and Hull have all been named, ment in London, MPs and I mg Street parties and the 


But it is not possible to be 
the hammer of corruption if 
there is no corruption to ham- 
mer. And sniffing about in the 
hope of exposing imaginary 
petty scandals mikes the Op- 
position look both squalid a nd 
ridiculous. 

The party of Churchill and 
Macmillan has tried to pick 
fights over the cost of wafl- 


ETURNTNir- W,UJ “sa-nse slums, his palm plaining to Chris Smith why 

ain aftiv . 5™ Sre^ with a few bob from a he allowed a role in the Lot- 


3^«JSSrw‘t k,,0wn 

ssKasa-sK* 

1 mean Proof) 
that this is their name will 
each receive a bottle of 1 
champagne in consola tion 


m ajj, a f* or T. &*^oscu wmi a lew ooo nom a ne auowea a roie ul uie Lot- 

PS most or 5° dgy develo P er - In London tery for G-Tech, a company 

■ l abroad has S e 10313156 spreads to the which has been under four A VISCOUS river of 

fair amoum of Metropolitan Police, where separate FBI investigations M VISCUUS HV«r Ul 

There are several » “ ppers are on the pay- and faced constant allegations dpg 7 p trioklOS 

today’s cultural £S™* r P B of and pornogra- of dirty tricks and bid- rising. lTIL»lSJe£» 

which popped ud i ^ P^ ers “ eventually rigging Few were ever hilly con- alnna the COmdorS 
away, 2 ,eir own Eternal mvestiga- vinced that Davis’s multiple along TO WJmuOTb 

not experience bon ‘ 87 ^ 19808 here’s US jaunts on G-Tech’s jets and of local 

had to read 1 to te off the choppers had no Impact on Ul , °'“ rCU 

Oasis battle nf th» k- 5 SS? 1 ® 1, 35 a ^ ew dedicatedly his deliberations. Once we nnvpmmpnt 

across the AHanH^* ? T)m Thatcherite. if etbically-chal- knew the truth of Snowden’s 9 OVemmeni 

with the Srnrt n^!i. C, n? lone len Bed. landlords rip off hous- modus operandi, that became 

atiun of thp Pr*.T«iL«i? ecr ^ tngbeoefiL a tough claim for Davis to but the problem sprea 

the ^ aiS riV^M^Hr d have learned that make. across the rountiy. 

Two _.° rMr BIo,)b y- Our Friends In The North was There is one. albeit unortho- “I know a laree part of I 


mg Street parties and the 

status erf ministers’ compan- 
AST Wednesday after- ions on foreign visits. Perhaps 


journalists alike, don’t take 

local politics seriously, ■ AST Wednesday after- tons on foreign visits. Perhaps 
A t/ic/vu ic rK tar of thereby relieving dodgy coon- u nQon . X w? 5 mmding my the Prime Minister should not 

M VISCOUS river 01 ^ Q f^ hc scrutiny that would ■■own business m Mill- have allowed himself to be- 

c | oa70 trirUoc force them to dean up their bank when a member of the come provoked into calling 

oica/.c u itiwco ^ irind of condescension shadow cabinet — to whom I the Opposition “useless" «nd 

stlnnrt fHo onrrirlnrc exists which regards the conn- had previously barely spoken “pathetic”. But those are the 

caiui iy u ic wji i iuui o cillors of labour one-party — fell mto step beside me. We appropriate adjectives to de- 

rvflrv'al states as a wayward tribe with bad both just wi t n es se d Prime scribe its recent performance, 

ui iiAiCii their own customs — where Minis t er 's Qu ^tion Time and. None of the grubbing about 

nnvommont looser rules apply. sitting on the Oppositi o n front with imaginary scandals 

yuvci 1 11 1 id 11 Those authorities can be bench, he had noticed me would have mattered bad it 

11 ■ purged, but wider chang e will looking down from the been confined to buccaneering 

but the problem spreads come only when we shed the gallery. , nonentities who care more for 

arms the muntn. mvth of our own incorrupt- “Not one of william s better next day’s headlines than for 


government 


across the country. 

“1 know a large part of the 


myth of our own in con upt- Tsot one of Will ia m s better next day's headlines tha n for 

ibQity. We have long assumed days,” he told me. I was about long term reputation. By get- 


I AM en tranced by a con- 
tnbution to the Clinton 
debate in the Times. 
jou rnalist Heidi Ktngstone 

SSiS*.*** she met 

RU1 at Downing street Such 
was the pair’s delight in 
each other that she con- 
cludes as follows: “Mr Clin- 
{° n 1 ^ ad to ** dragged away 
by his aides. He was still 
talfang to me about Canada 
as the crowds separated 
118 * ;:f ad he come on to me. 


sexual harassment? I doubt 
it” Ms Kt ngs tone is the es- 
tranged wife of David Mont- 
gomery, the Mirror Group 
chief executive, so we called 
to ask who she had in mind 


Two nth Jr nu uur menus m Toe Nortn was There is one. albeit unortho- “I know a large part of the lbuity. we nave long assumeu aays*, ne unu 1 mao auoui long term reputation. By get- 

peared while . pnenomena a P" neither about the past nor dox line, the ex-regulator fan Labour Party in local govern- corruption to be a faraway to explain that better was a ting himself involved in the 

was the rn^ 3 ! gone ' 0ne completely fiction. Its central utter in his defence: every- ment is run by gangsters," malady — endemic in Italy or relative term and I had no backwaters of politics, Hague 

Friends in th ■ 215 eootention — that Britain has body's doing lt_ For Justifica- says one Labour council offi- Latin America, but hardly a idea whether Hague was al- demonstrates his reluctance 

oth»»r ik 1 *1 3 corruption problem — has tion. he can start with a cou- ciaL He cites the office blocks worry here. That attitude ways as dire as he had been to risk sw imming in themain- 

terv 1 hauprf National Lot- been vividly confirmed, right pie or Britain's other favourite that magically appear In city probably nade matters worse, that afternoon, but the stream of Ideological debate, 
mue" iin n a ^J ny 0651 10 bere now. pastimes. The Football Associ- centres only to lie empty — creating a sense of holier- Shadow Minister did not Great changes are takin g 

events nr ih 1 X*’ 311,1 1116 National Lottery has ation has finally brought often the fruit of the “too cosy than-thou probity which pause for breath. "One prob- place in the political structure 

ha vp mad* m2 “ a ^ rs 116611 ex P° sed && a glorified charges in the "bung” affair, relationship between plan- barred many from seeing the lem," he said, “is that William of this country. While Blair 

w%. : me I did. cash-machine, operated in accusing Brian Clough and ners and developers”. prownHnn an around them, is still running for President leads a brand nm» nart-v in. 


corruption all around them. I is still running for President leads a brand new party in- 


Fnr C- .i , tasu-macnine, operaieo in accusing Brian uiougo ana ners ana aeveiopers . corruption an axuuxiu uiwu. w blui iiuuuiew 

pine taip r me j Part by a shyster outfit which others of pocketing a little bit That British corruption ex- Like Mr Davis, we cannot of the Oxford Union. 

oi lour childhood thought nothing of offering a extra on transfer payments, ists is plain to see ; more in- make that excuse now. I would have told 


of the Oxford Union. spired by brand new beliefs, 

I would have told him that the Leader of the Opposition 
there was no hope of Hague worries about who writes the 

eacn other that she con- being elected to anything, but date of Cabinet meetings in 

eludes as follows: “Mr Clin 1 r-\ ■ ' . . ■■■ . I realised that he would not the Foreign Secretary’s diary. 

Mssassssr r’Gter Davis: it certain v seems to be vou jesmssss 

talking to me about Canada w J / were on fire. ters follow his lead by 

as the crowds separated My task was to listen, not to assiduously avoiding 

ns .. .Had become on tome Clare Samhrnnk clumsy attempt at bribery. People who came across landed the lottery regula- attended antenatal 1 classes talk. I was perfor min g the the great issues of the day. 

would I have sued him for ’ iuiuuiv “There was a moment when Davis, an accountant, dur- tor’s job. The Conservative together. Davis was not function of p arliamentary John Maples accuses Frank 

sexual haraamiAnw * j ? v Mr Branson said some un- lng his blighted business government wanted some- slow in showing a l it tle com- therapist “William has more Dobson of poking hospital 

g J ktek Davis turned an complimentary things to me career would recognise a one with commercial expo- merctai acumen, however, In common with Harold WH- trusts with Labour supporters 

■•^nis heel and swept about G-Tech,” he told the familiar miv of dilatoriness rience who would be accept- by landing two £20.000-a- son than a Yorkshire accent” — and finds that he cannot 

■ 9. wav from PxMTTt 11 O Ait rl “f WawiiWvmI ht«. and onnit mw nnHant mnfinTioM M Ho , o oiike+onHoU fVwv 


ND Ma shadow minis- 
ters follow his lead by 
1 assiduously avoiding 


dent met, “a media execu- 
tive said something and Mr 
Clinton’s generally well- 
concealed boredom peeped 
through”. “Neither the 
President nor I can come to 
the phone at the moment,” 
reported her answerphone. 


1TU . a ^«y from Court 13. court “I Interrupted him. and bluster In the lottery able to the big corporations year directorships soon my patient continued. “He’s substantiate the charge. 

chief executive WP raiL , u . y Snowden’s lawyers This was an inappropriate affair , in which he lost his who'd run the lottery — and ctfier miring on the lottery terrified of the party splitting Andrew MacKay anno unna; 

to ask who she had in rooked bemused. With an subject for informal conver- job last night all for an £80,000 civil ser- Job. One was with the and, since we can’t agree (as if he had just thought of 

when she wrote thatsh^H toss of his head, sation.” It was “not a signif- He had been financial am- vice salary. They got a cam- Prowy, as City folk know it about anything positive, be the idea) that difficult deci- 

befaresheandthemvIi Uy !? aviK “““rod: “I said that leant part of the converse- troller of Harris Queens- mercial aerator unfamiliar — Provident Financial, the won’t talk about policy if he sions have to be taken about 

dent met “» the one time I didn’t want to tion”. There was no way, the carpet company with the public service company that charges more can help it Policy will have to who should participate in the 
fi he called was lunchtime mention of a bribe, he said, that collapsed throngh lack ethos. than 60 per cent annnal wait for election year.” Irish peace process — but 

today and tomorrow morn- We now know that Just of financial controL Davis- He was quick to shi 


today and tomorrow morn- 


than 60 per cent annnal wait for election year.' 


Irish peace process — but 


He was quick to show his equivalent rates to people Thanks to the despairing offers no advice about what 


pleased.” 


am not hugely hours before meeting Bran- Left with a pay-off and I ineptitude in public life by I too poor to borrow from the I shadow minister. I understood I they should be. Norman 


son, Davis had warned Cam- missed the final drama. 


taking freebies during an famtoi- “That’s not,” one why — as the United States Fowler responds to Eurostar’s 


A N advert in Monday’s 
■m Guardian read: “Di- 
^^^rector of Communi- 
cations; Merseyside; 
£54,000”. It went om “Our 
vital work is frequently 
misunderstood and misrep- 
resented in the country at 
large. That’s where you 
come in.” In the week when 
an enquiry heard claims 
about drugs and pornogra- 
phy being rife there, per- 
haps it's an apt time for Ash- 
worth Hospital to be 
recruiting a communica- 
tions director. At Ash- 
worth. Anne Donafee in- 
sists that response has been | 
“Good — we’ve had 20 • 
people ringing in so far. I 
t hought you were another." 

I T is cheering, in these 
times, to stumble across 
examples of probity, and 
we have done just that. John 
Maples, now shadow health 
secretary, was retained by 
the G-Tech led lottery bid 
consortium (prior his re- 
election last May) in order 
to help them with access to 
the government. Richard 
Branson revealed that G- 
Tech’s Guy Snowden had 
tried to bribe him on Pan- 
orama. Jane Corbin Is 
a Panorama reporter — 
and Jane Corbin is married 
to John Maples! 

M eanwhile, ap- 

peals are being made 
by the friends of 
Neil Hamilton, who needs 

monev for another libel 

battle. Lord Harris of High 
Cross writes to the Tele_ 

^sasssasu 

name. Anyone can contrib- 
ute to the fond that will 
allow him to sue Channel 4, 
Fulcrum Productions and 
Mohamed Al Fayed over a 
Dispatches broadc^tes* 


Maybe that accounted for dot’s chairman. Sir Ron By then he was finance offical trip. One was a G- mandarin sniffed to me, prepared to bomb Baghdad, insolvency with a plea for the 

the lottery regulator's poor Hearing, that G-Tech’s style chief at Stnrge. the Lloyd's Tech helicopter ride, with “something a mandarin the United Kingdom played nation to remember labour’s 

performance hi the witness of getting lottery contracts underwriters who lost more his wife, to the Long Island would do.” The public ser- itself in as President of the support for the Tories' dec t 
box last week. He denied in America “wou ld no t be than £1 billion. He was erfti- home of G-Tech’s biggest in- vice ethos was out of style European Union and the slim to award the contract to 

claims by Richard Branson appropriate in the UK”. dsed by Lloyd’s regulators vestor. It was a “personal when the Conservatives put chronic diseases of civil war that company. The Opposition 

and others that the day after Why he said this after ap- for being a poor attender at visit”, he explained in Peter Davis in his Job. When and famine spread in Africa — is united by a determination 

Camelot won the lottery, pointing Camelot is haffltng. meetings. He left Lloyd’s c ourt; the investor’s wife this Government names his the Leader of the Opposition not to think. 

Branson had informed the In evidence, he denied any with a golden goodbye — a was an old friend of Mrs successor, they could have a chose to spend that afternoon Most demeaning of all, John 

regulator of Snowden’s suggestion of buck-passing. £182,000 pay-off. Then be Davis — the pair had go at bringing it bade. questioning the P rime Minis - 


We’re all 

young 
ow 


ISP 




it4 



On her return to 
this newspaper, 
columnist 
Polly Toynbee 
dissects the 
pretensions of a 
generation 
which believes 
itself ageless 


year. Legal 
that, under 

called M am tenant Froce- 

MSS22SK3: 

bDl— in the unlikely event, 
that »«- of Nell losing- ___ 

D KKSS35S 

for four months. 

reports 


I T STANDS to reason, egantiy called before the more 
doesn’t it? After laws flattering Americanism 
against racism, sexism “Baby Boomer"), and we’ve 
and handicappi&m, the always had everything our 
frontier must be way. 

g m» ism. On Friday a private The NHS was created as the 
member’s bill calls for the cradle for our monster gen- 
hnnnine of age discrimina- eration. The Butler Education 
Sninjob ads. In support of Act nurtured us. Our child- j 
tL 56-yearold model Pearl hood blossomed m a foll -em- 
nLad flaunts her Wonderbra ployment boom. A swatite of 
with oride in an Age Concern plate glass new universities 
at a time of life when greeted us as we left school, 
have counted herself When we were young, the 
wfcv to do the n smar t cattt- whole world was forced to be 
KShl Outed in a tabloid as a young with ns. Our mass 
gangster's moll. Pearl’s youth culture flourished be- 
fSmy life-story only cause we w^e flush with 

25tb Age Concern’s mes- money that the young had 
caw» — ■ its OK to be a wild old never had before. It never 

oocured to us that jobs were 
The age lobby is indignant n ot the re for the taking. We 



questioning the Prime Minis- Redwood — who is supposed 
ter about a subject on the to be the intellectual among 
mar gin of foreign affairs. By Tory blockheads — ' investi-. 
demanding to know why gates the bank balances of 
discrimination tow. They$frK Douglas Hurd's personal ~LSb6Ur' < ministers. He ^seeffls 1 
test against every threat to choice of diary secretary had far more interested in what 
retirement income — from not been acceptable to Robin they earned and saved before 
the removal of tax relief on Cook, Hague could unite his polling day than how they are 
private heal t h care for the troops around the banner of governing the country. 'Sb.'d^r 
Old, Brown’s trimming of tax prurient trivia. But the real spite Redwood’s lofty reputa- 
credits for pension schemes, reason for Hague’s choice was tion as prophet of New Con- 
and especially Harriet Har- fear of trusting his back- servatism, his demands for 
man’s suggested affluence benchers with anything ex- resignations deserve and 
testing of benefits. Naturally cept the small change of receive the same hoarse laugh 
they want the universal pen- politics that we give to Michael How- 

sion greatly increased for It is the duty of Parliament ard when he describes Robin 
rich and poor alike. There are to expose ministerial wrong Cook as unfit to be a minister, 
no ideological politics in any doing, and governments pos- The Government rushes on 
of this, only Inter-genera- sess a special duty to be onrea- like a footballer who, having 
tional rivalry. sonably severe with errant avoided a feeble attempt to tap 

Now of course all this is members. Clement Attlee cer- his ankles, scores while his 
only part of the story. The tainly thought so. He sacked would-be assailant lies forlorn 
Full Monty eloquently tells all and publicly humiliated a par- an the pitch. No wunder that 
there is to know about being liamerrtary secretary who had shadow minister was near to 
thrown on the scrap-heap in accepted a free case of whisky, hysteria. 


middle age with no job, no 

Will as much 
money and effort 
be spent on 
rescuing the 
despaired but 
passive older 
workers? 


qualifications, no money, no 
life. The numbers out of work 
over the age of 50 are legion 
— and many are hidden. Of 
the “economically inactive" 
50 to 64-year-olds, only one In 
eight is officially registered 
unemployed — the rest are 
the disappeared, often offi- 
cially sick to suit the figures 
and their pockets, but really 
only sick because they can’t 
get work. 

These two truths about my 
generation sit side by side — 
the haves and have-nots in 
money, work and power. The 
reason I am uneasy about the 
idea of an anti-disci m mutt on 
law Is that it is we haves who 
would use it not the Full 

Montys. 

The problem of the unhap- 
pily redundant needs urgent 
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as he landed his . Government has always had it easy. , attention. If they were out 

S^fnrwim was convicted of tna 1 , its ear n er -in generations, size really wont go gracefully. At 40 we leading expert on all this, ad- committing mayhem, mug- 

air safety onlv six months be- counis and we are the biggest behaved as our parents did at mits that of course it would, gfog young people or peddling 

rnnsing rendition piectioii. the official — as voters, as spenders, as 30. At 50, we’re still rocking: Instead he stresses that there their Temazepam sleeping 

r™ o Flintstones jammed «** “Labour will owners of property and pen- Mick Jagger will still fill wfil soon be a shortage of pills to primary school kids, 

control fr*- ES£ y a ee discrimination in sion ftmds. In middle age WKn^j^he^s Jmipmg stafled yomig workers, so em- you can bet they’d be as a 


g^SSSSSSi 

^encyfbr 20 minutes. 


ni3 % 1 J|Sn? 1 nL^L 1 «^ming I we’re the first to Inherit capi- 1 Jack Zimmer. So, you can bet ] ployers will have to turn back | high a priority as the young 
their tal from parents’ homes in weH outlaw ageism in time to to the old. In which case the unemployed. From June, the 
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Government is cade we've rolled back the got And we shall all lrye ready the young will have to of any age unemployed for a 
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tary code of contract ior em- ■ — 

clovers. A voluntary code was 

S in America, but vruve& in generations, 

Utterly ineffective until . ® ’ 
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every three years. Our g rey providence since we never ing the despaired but passive 
power will grow and grow. paid into a genuine national older workers as is poured 
The young should take Insurance fund. mto young potential trouble- 

fright at any attempt to bring In America, 83 min in n did makers? 
in American-type legislation people belong to the Assoda- The third age movement, 
here. Our children are having tion of Retired Persons, and it devoted to finding work, ao- 
a far harder time getting has the pdlrticlaiis in the tivity, education, volunteer- 
started in life than we had palm of its hand. The did here ing anri me aning for the lives 
and they shouldn’t let us keep are only just beginning to of the unwillingly retired, 
the brat jobs forever. Cam- assert their muscle, but the shows what can be done, 
paigners have been quick to young should be wary oi how But the cost-benefit will 
say it’s sot a zero-sum game our influence will grow. What be harder to calculate 
— employing the old doesn't is tills lobby demanding? Brit- than with the young — a 
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Karin Jonzen 


Back in from the cold 



| HE figurative sculp- 
*tor Karin Jonzen, 
who has died aged 
83, survived the 
swing towards ab- 
straction at the beginning of 
the 1960s to be rediscovered 
in 1993 producing a series of 
highly-regarded portraits. As 
far as her instincts allowed, 
she devoted most of her 
career to following those mys- 
terious aesthetic laws which 
govern light and shade in 
sculpture, achieving pieces 
which looked natural with 
features expressive of an 
inner life. 

Karin's commissions in- 
cluded works for churches (in- 
cluding Guildford Cathedral), 
schools, the City of London 
Corporation, the World Health 
Organisation at New Delhi, as 
well as portrait busts of Fred- 
erick Valk, Ivor Novello, Mal- 
colm Muggeridge, Sir Alan 
Herbert. Sir Hugh Casson, the 
cartoonist Illingworth, Eric 
Newton, Lord Constantine, 
Dame Ninette (le Valois, War- 
wick Braithwaite. Donald 
Trelford, Sir Monty Finniston, 
Paul Scofield. Lord Porter and 
Professor Harald Lyth. 

Apart from her great dis- 
tinction as a sculptor, Karin 
had an indomitable spirit. De- 
spite disability through ill- 
ness, she was working and 
teaching horn her Chelsea 
studio on til the week before 
she died. Much loved and 
well-known in the art world, 
she was a familiar figure in 
the streets around Mayfair, 
arriving on her scooter to 
view exhibitions at West End 
galleries long after her 80th 
birthday. 

Karin was born in London 
to Swedish parents, Uno and 
Gerda Lowenacfler. She dis- 
played an early talent for 
comic drawings and in 1033. 
to her dismay at the time, her 
father packed her off to the 
Slade, anticipating a future 
for her as a Punch cartoonist. 

After a few months she 
began to take art seriously, 
the three-year diploma course 
resulted in Karin winning 
both painting and sculpture 
prizes. She received a scholar- 
ship and went on to the City 
and Guilds Art School at Ken- 
nington where she devoted all 
her time to stone carving. At 
the age of 22 she was runner 
up for the 1937 Prix de Rome, 
open to all UK and Common- 
wealth artists under 30. 

Two years later theLowen- 
adlers decided to send their 



Private view . . . actress Joanna Lnmley with Karin Jonzen at a 1994 exhibition of her work 


daughter to Sweden for a year 
to learn to speak Swedish 
properly. There she met a 
young impecunious Swedish 
poet Ake Susksdorff, but as 
soon as Karin’s parents heard 
of this liaison, they sum- 
moned her back to England, 
and it was 35 years before she 
met her poet again. Her near 
success with the Prix de 
Rome impressed the Slade au- 
thorities, who then allowed 
Karin space in their sculpture 
studios to embark on a carv- 
ing for submission to the com- 
petition in 1939, which she 
subsequently won. 

The prize conferred two 
years' study in Rome and she 
immediately began to learn 
Italian. However, the war in- 


tervened and she Joined the 
Civil Defence. As one of the 
ambulance drivers in Spltal- 
fields who contracted rheu- 
matic fever through sleeping 
under damp blankets, she was 
eventually invalided out Nev- 
ertheless, she had plenty of 
time to read, listen to music 
and dwell on her work and 
future. Despite her early ad- 
miration for the great innova- 
tors of the century, Brancusi, 
Archipenko, Zadkine, Picasso 
and later Henry Moore, she 
began to move more towards 
figurative sculpture. 

In 1944 she met and married 
Basil Jonzen. who was also an 
Anglo-Swede and an artist 
and dealer himself. Karin 
received many commissions 


and in 1950 the newly formed 
Arts Council hired her to cre- 
ate a reclining figure in terra- 
cotta. In the same year she 
received a commission from 
Sir Hugh Casson for a life-size 
figure for a Pavilion at the 
Festival of Britain 
The Jonzens moved from 
Suffolk to London where Ba- 
sh opened the St George's 
Gallery in Cork Street, but 
this success was shortlived; 
he died in 1965. A visit to 
Sweden in the early 1970s to 
complete a portrait bust of the 
Swedish actor Holger Ldwen- 
adler resulted in a chance 
reunion with her first love 
Ake Sucksdorff and they were 
married in 1972. Ake also pre- 
deceased her and she is sur- 


vived by Martin, her son from 
her first marriage. 

Although Karin continued 
to work throughout her life, 
during her middle years the 
popularity of her work waned 
in favour of artists producing 
more sensational abstracted 
forms and it Is hardly credi- 
ble that after all her early 
successes it was not until 1993 
that she was rediscovered by 
the West End dealer, David 
Messum who offered her an 
exhibition in his Cork Street 
Gallery. Karin was delighted, 
but characteristically refused 
to have illusions about her 
work and self-deprecatingly 
responded; "My work isn’t 
fashionable yon know". Un- 
daunted, Messum presented 


her first solo exhibition in 
London In 1994, which was an 
unprecedented success and 
her work has been in much 
demand ever since. Hardly a 
Royal Academy Summer Ex- 
hibition has passed without 
an example of her work. 

Well read in the work of the 
great philosophers, in person 
no one could accuse Karin of 
lacking a sense of humour. 
Though a senior figure in the 
British art world she always 
retained a youthful enthusi- 
asm for everything she did. 


Carol Tee 


Karin Jonzen, sculptor, bom De- 
cember 22, 1914; died January 
29. 1998 


Deliver Pyle 

Grizzied looks and western twang 


D ENVER Pyle, who has 
died aged 77, spent 
three decades as a sup- 
porting actor in films and TV 
before gaining wide public 
recognition as canny old 
Unde Jesse Duke in the TV 
series The Dukes of Bazzard 
which ran for almost six 


years from 1979. As the white- 
bearded senior member of a 
moonshlning family, always 
ahead of the law. he was a 
retiming influence on his two 


nephews, who seemed to 
spend most of the time in 
their Dodge Charger pursued 
by the dim-witted sheriff 


Pyle's grizzled looks and 
western twang cast him in 
similar philosophical-hick 
mould to Arthur Hunnicutt, 
Edgar Bu chanan and Buddy 
Ebsen, but his persona was 
less defined than theirs. He 
appeared In smaller roles in 
dozens of westerns as various 
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v illains , lawmen and gam- 
blers. Perhaps his most vivid 
portrayal was as the mali- 
cious Sheriff Frank Brice in 
Arthur Penn’s Bonnie and 
Clyde (1967), pursuing Warren 
Beatty and Faye Dunaway in 
the title rales. 

Like the title of one of bis 
earliest films, Denver Pyle 
was The Man From Colorado, 
born in the state and named 
after its capital. After univer- 
sity. he worked in the Texas 
and Oklahoma oilfields. Dur- 
ing the second world war he 
served in the navy but was 
discharged after being 
wounded at GuadacanaL 

He got into acting while 
working at a Los Angeles air- 
craft: plant and made his film 
debut at Columbia studios in 
a bit part making a pass at 
Rosalind Russell in The Guilt 
Of Janet Ames (1947). Minor 
roles in minor westerns fol- 
lowed, with occasional minor 
roles in major pictures, such 
as a soldier in the Audie Mur- 
phy autobiopic. To Hell and 
Back (19551. and then back at 
the ranch for Arthur Penn's 
The Left-Handed Gun (1968) 
and John Ford’s The Mon 
Who Shot Liberty Valance 
(1962). He was an Indian- 
h a ting senator in Genmimo 
(1962), a preacher in Shenan- 
doah (1965), and a sheriff in 
The Great Race (1965). 

In the 1960s Pyle estab- 
lished a larger reputation on 
television through his eight- 


Henry Barcroft 



Denver Pyle philosphical-hidk roles photograph: rex 


year stint as Briscoe Darling, 
a singing mountain man in 
The Andy Griffiths Show, and 
as Doris Day's ranch-owning 
father In The Doris Day Show. 

In 1977 Pyle made an im- 
pression as Keith C-arradine's 
Colonel Sanders-like yogurt 
millionaire Gather in Alan 
Rudolph's first film. Welcome 
to LA. The same year he got 
his first top billing in Guard- 
ian of the Wilderness playing 
Galen Clark, the man who 
helped pass legislation to save 
the Sequoia Forest of Yosem- 
ite, and on television, he was 
convincing as Mad Jack, an 
old prospector in The Lffe and 
Times of Grizzly Adams. 


Pyle, who Is survived by his 
wife and two sons, appeared 
on TV shows such as Murder 
She Wrote and CybiU almost 
until his death from lung can- 
cer. Only two weeks ago, he 
attended a ceremony at which 
he was awarded a star on the 
Hollywood Hall of Fame. He 
recalled how. on his first visit 
to Hollywood, "my brother 
told me that some day I'd be 
part of this street. I didn't 
know it then, but I guess I am 
now.” 


Ronald Bsrgan 


Denver Pyle, actor, bom May 11, 
1920: died December 25, 1997 


Melville Marks 





Unsung hero 
of Israel 


M elville (Ginger) 
Marks, who has 
died aged '76, was 
one of the unsung 
heroes of Israel's War of Lib- 
eration in 1948. Born in High- 
town, Manchester, from his 
earliest years he was associ- 
ated with socialist Zionist 
youth organisations, whose 
members Often lived in com- 
munal groups preparing 
themselves for life in Israel 
(then Palestine) after the war. 

Their Zionism was a combi- 
nation of socialist ideals and 
a recognition that a radical 
solution for the Jews of the 
Diaspora would be a return to 
their ancient homeland. Mel- 
ville's dedication to this ideal- 
istic resolution of what was 
called the “Jewish Problem" 
led him , by way of several 
years in collectives, to a post- 
war association with the Jew- 
ish underground in Europe. 

He escorted groups of Holo- 
caust survivors to Bari in 
Italy, to Marseilles and other 
ports thought to be friendly, 
or where the authorities had 
been bribed not to tip off Brit- 
ish intelligence. He operated 
nnder many disguise s: on e 
convoy would be carrying 
"Canadian Troops” with 
movement papers made out to 
Major B Richa (the Hebrew 
word bricha meaning "es- 
cape” was the code name for 
the entire campaign). Other 
convoys would be led by Top 
Sergeant US Army Air Force 
Sh Hapleit (the Hebrew word 
Sheer it Hapleita, meaning 
“Remnants of the Exodus”, a 
highly emotive word which 
stands for survivors of the 
Holocaust). 

Early in 1948 Marks himself 
made his way on one of the 
“ships" to British Mandate 
Palestine, using a British 
passport belonging to some- 
one else. His own passport 
had long since been “pressed” 
into multi-purpose service by 
the Hagana, the Jewish 
underground. When I saw 
him in June 1948 in Israel in 
hospital in Tel Aviv he had 
been wounded in a clash with 
an Iraqi armoured unit I sug- 
gested that iftoalism was all 
very well, but surely it 
needn't go to the length of 
stopping an Iraqi shelL He 
smiled. Six weeks later, he 
had rejoined his unit “Sam- 
son's Foxes”, which drove 
around In armoured Jeeps 
shooting up Egyptian army 
encampments. 

The end of the war of libera- 
tion saw him enlisted in the 
Mossad. using his six-foot 
height, ginger hair, and 
restored British passport in 
the no less dangerous role of 
secret agent in Turkey and 
elsewhere. The Mossad chap- 
ter remained a closed book: 
he would never discuss it. 

We lost contact but 1 heard 
that he bad established him- 
self in Geneva as a correspon- 
dent for United Press, cover- 
ing international conferences, 
hobnobbing with such as the 
Aga Khan and others who 
passed through Geneva or set 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 

THE player who scored the 
hat-trick for Burnley last 
weekend (Second division 
roundup, sport, Monday. Feb- 
ruary 2 ) was centre forward 
Andy Cooke, not Terry 
Cooke, the Manchester 
United winger currently on 
loan to Birmingham City. 

An article on the finances of 
orchestras yesterday (page 7) 
incorrectly referred to the 
“Manchester-based BBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra". It should 
have said the BBC Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

The Times sells on Mondays 
at 20p, not lop as stated on the 
Comment page on February 2. 

It is the polity of die Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor, Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between 11am 
and Spm, Monday to Friday. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. Email: 
readenSguardian.co.uk 


Physiology in the blood 


H ENRY Barcroft who 
has died aged 93, be- 
came one of the leaders 
of British physiology and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society 
just as his father. Joseph Bar- 
croft, had been before him. 

BarcroR's Cambridge child- 
hood with his father was 
steeped in physiology and he 
qualified in medicine In 1933. 
He was appointed a lecturer 
in the physiology department 
at University College, Lon- 
don. where Ernest Starling, 
AV Hill and Lovatt Evans 
had defined the seminal Im- 
portance of physiology to 
modem medicine. 

In 1935 he was appointed to 
the Dunvilie chair in physiol- 
ogy at Queen’s University. 
Belfast. Despite a heavy 


teaching burden and limited 
funds, he attracted a bevy of 
able young men to help in 
studies of the blood flow to 
the skin and muscles of the 
limbs. Barcroft created a won- 
derful Queens' tradition of ex- 
perimental work on the ex- 
perimenters themselves, 
which was to continue long 
after he moved to the Sher- 
rington chair of physiology at 
St Thomas's Hospital In 1948. 

In London, Barcroft cooper- 
ated with clinicians such as 
Sharpey Schafer, Tony Dom- 
horst and Stephen Semple 
and demonstrated the enor- 
mous and increasing impor- 
tance of physiology and phys- 
iological measurements to 
modern clinical medicine. 
Much of the work on cardiac 


output and peripheral blood 
flaw by John McMichael and 
his colleagues at Hammer- 
smith and by Ken Donald and 
his team, in which 1 worked, 
at Birmingham derived from 
Professor Bare raft's work. 

In 1953 Barcroft and Jeremy 
Swan produced the first of a 
series of physiological mono- 
graphs published by the Phys- 
iological Society, it was on 
peripheral blood flow. He was 
also an active defender of the 
propriety of animal experi- 
ments. He believed that if it 
was possible to throw light or\ 
physiology, pharmacology or 
pathology by animal experi- 
ments, it was the duty of doc- 
tors and scientists to do them. 

By chance, we found that 
we shared an interest In sail- 


ing and in Admiral Beaufort, 
the originator of the Beaufort 
wind scale, and together pub- 
lished a paper about him for 
the Cruising Association. 

Henry married Bridget 
Mary Ramsey (Biddy) in 1933 
and their happy marriage 
produced Tour children. 
Biddy died in 1990. Despite 
being crippled by arthritis he 
continued a very active intel- 
lectual life and, considering 
bis severe disability, was 
remarkably mobile. Henry 
was one of the kindest and 
most considerate of men. 


Owen Wade 



Marks . . . never discussed 
his days as a Mossad agent 

up their financial operations 
there. He became involved 
with Rim producers, setting -- 
up the first Montreux Interna- -- 
tioual Golden Rose Television. __ 
Festival Later, in Sweden, he - ' 
was Instrumental in starting : _ 
the Educational Broadcasting, .. 
Assembly. In Israel he set up "' 
the first World Jewish Film - ? 
and Television Festival 
This led him, in the late-. . 
1960s into producing a film — 
based cm the creation of Is-:-. 
rael highlighting the rede of , 
David Ben-Gurion, its first 
prime minister. He then."-' 
entered into a collaboration 
with Ben-Gurion in 1969 con-. _ 
sisting of filmed interviews, 
but Ben-Gurion was then»*j 
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Marks rejoined his 
unit, driving around 
and shooting up so 
Egyptian army ® 
encampments ^ 


pressured into withdrawing . . 
from a joint publishing ven- 
ture he and Melville had 
agreed. This ended Melville's 
earlier resolve to settle per- 
manently in Israel and he 
returned to Geneva before : 
coming back to England. 

He spent the rest of his life 
planning and designing 
highly ambitious projects. - 
One, the World Sea Centre, 
designed jointly by his archi- 
tect son, David and his da ugh- * 
ter- in-law Julia, designed for 
a French Mediterranean port, 
fell foul of increasingly diffi- 
cult negotiations and broken 
contracts. 

In his seventies, indefatiga- 
ble as ever, Marks was ap- 
pointed director of the Millen- 
nium Wheel Company on his 
75th birthday. This spring, 
construction work on the 
wheel will begin. But, Israel's 
unsung hero will not be there, 
sorely missed by his wife, 
children and grandchildren. 


Ell EEred 


Melville (Ginger) Marks, activist, 
intelligence officer and pro- 
ducer, bom March 5, 1921; died 
December 31, 1997 


Henry Barcroft, physiologist, 
bom October 18. 1904; died Jan- 
uary 11, 1998 


Birthdays 


Prof John Brown, Astrono- 
mer Royal for Scotland, 51; 
Serge Dornay, managing di- 
rector, London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 36: Betty Frie- 
dan, writer and feminist, 77: 
Bobby Goulding. Great Brit- 
ain Rugby League footballer. 
26; Russell Hoban, chil- 
dren's writer. 73; Steve 
Knight. Jockey. 43; David 
Malonf, novelist, 64; Ray M0- 
chie, Liberal Democrat MP, 
64; Dr James McIntosh Pat- 
rick, painter and etcher, 91; 
Lord Shawcross, QC, 96; 
Norman Wisdom, comedian, 
83. 


Death Notices 

COtJE! Sktaey. on Sunday 250i January, 
apsf 89 He will be much mlssod tJY hfe 
daughter Virginia and his grandchildren 
Ala*. Anna and Torn, and by his many 
Irienaa and former col league* in the mm 
Imlistry. Cremation Friday Gin Febuary, 
1pm at Mordake Crematorium. 

On 30th January, suddenly el 


her home. Stan Mown Mate* 
aged 87 years, ol Crown Hill. Grange over 
Sands, and fnrmerfy of Ecctea. The Moved 
ol the lata Thomas Walter Gardner 
TUB lunaral service wfu take place at Lan- 
caster arid Morecamba Crematorium, on 
Friday 6tfi February ol 12.30 pm. Donations 
In memory ol Nettle tor the British Heen 
Foundation may be sent to G. Postteth- 
vralte. Main Street, Grange over Senas 
LA11 BOP. 

MMKML Eric RegfnoJd, on TeI February. 
1986. attar spending a wonderful day ai 
home wflh hla wflo Jean. Fattier of Philip 
and Andy, graiwflalhar of Ala*. Lauren. 
Sam and Louis, tamer -In-law of Dabble and 
View. Sadly died at home. A (linking Societ- 
al - and proud of Hi Funeral a Mprireatan 
Crematorium on Tuesday Wtti February al 
11.15 am. Family flowers only. Donations » 
Save the Children Fund. Mary Dafchetar 
House, (7 Grave Lana. London SB 6HO 
All friends and comrades welcome. Enqui- 
ries la Midlands Co-operative Funeral Ser- 
vice. Derby 01332 344070 _ 

STAW. F um e s Baswortti. aged 83 , 
Peetetufly on January at the Royal Free 
Hoepttai after a short Ulneas widow ol the 
3rd Baron Stamp of Short lands, and., 
bakwed mother at Trevor end Richard, end 
Granomocter of Gamerms. Emma. Luanda'.; 
end Nicholas. The funeral will be held at 
Hampstead Pariah Church. Church Ho«- 
NW3 on Friday fim February at 11303m. No 
flowers pteasa, tail donabona if desired io 
T he League ol Friends of Chaltey Heritage '' 
tor severely physically handicapped chil- 
dren, c/o Richard 5 lamp. 

WWGHT. Prof. Varna, aged 69, on 31s| - 
January 1996 attar a tang Minas* Home wtin 
courage, dgrtiy end gentleness. Dearest 
husband ol cither arid loving fahter ol his 
■jjreai' family. Private family burial 
Trtonksgtvtng service al Leeds Town Han.' 
Friday 6th February 1996 at 7 Jo pm. Family 
flowers only, but donations in lieu. II - 
djaow. to Young Lite or United Beach 
Mtsstoraa! Spring Cottage. Spring Road. 
Leeds. L50 1 AD. (Te)i 0113-230-43831. 
“Absent l/am lha body and present witn 
Die Lord' 3 CoririlMMs S* 

■To place your winmncemnl telephone 
0171 71 3 4S07 or lax 0171 713 4 1» between 
Bam and 3pm Mon-fri. 
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— 9 r oup returns with £1 ,6bn offer after secret talks collapse Motebook 

City in hock to 
absent landlords 
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Alex Brummer 


No deal . . . struggling Argos has rejected a hostile bid from GUS, «iHi»e it ‘opportnnistic 
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Argos rejects hostile bid 
from catalogue rival GUS 


Tony May 


T HE bidding frenzy 
that has pushed the 
stockznarket to new 
peaks switched to 
the retailing sector 
yesterday when the mail 
order group Great Universal 
Stores launched a hostile £ 1.6 
billion bid for struggling Ar- 
gos. 

The catalogue retailer im- 
mediately rejected the offer as 
"opportunistic.” 

GUS’s first hostile bid for 
decades is part of its strategy 
to build on domination of 
mail order shopping by 
strengthening Its presence on 
the high street. 

It decided to strike after 
secret talks between the two 
Grins collapsed over price. 

Shares in Argos stormed 
ahead of GUS’s 570p a share 
offer, closing up 43 per cent at 

63Qp. with the stockmarket 


sensing that GUS would need 
to increase its offer, or that a 
counter bidder may emerge. 
Shares in other retailing 
stocks were set alight as deal- 
ers looked for other likely 
takeovers in the sector. 

GUS. best known for Us 
Kay's. Great Universal and 
Choice catalogues, as well as 
its luxury Burberry chain, 
has a stock market value of 
£7.4 billion. It has not been in 
debt for 40 years but will need 
to borrow about £1 billion to 
make the bid. 

Lord Wolfson, chairman of 
GUS. said Argos, which has 
issued three profits warnings 
in the past year, was being 
squeezed by intense competi- 
tion between the mail order 
operators and high street re- 
tailers. He said the jobs of 
18.500 Argos employees in 400 
stores would be safeguarded. 

Argos has issued its third 
profits warning in just over a 
year. 


Lord Wol&on said: “The 
combination of GUS and Ar- 
gos would create a strong 
British-based retail business 
brin g in g benefits for custom- 
ers, employees and sharehold- 
ers. Our offer reflects a foil 
and fair price for Argos’s 
business as it is today." 

Argos is defending itself 
under a big handicap. Its 
chief executive Dr Mike 
Smith is too ill to work. 

The company said it would 
extend Its search, already 
underway, for a managing di- 
rector for subsidiary Argos 
Distributors who would also 
act as chief executive desig- 
nate. 

Sir Richard Lloyd, chair- 
man of Argos, hit out at GUS: 
“To describe this bid as op- 
portunistic In view of all the 
circumstances would be an ‘ 
understatement It has been 
pitched at a level which ftm- 
damentally falls to recognise 
the unique nature and 


strengths of Argos’s business, 
its track record and its pros- 
pects. The bid catches Argos 
after its second disappointing 
Christmas trading perfor- 
mance in a row." 

Known for its low cost no- 
frills approach to retail sales. 


jCifperQMiz 



the group recently said it bad 
been hit by capacity con- 
straints last year. Its sales 
were down 15 per cent in the 
five weeks to December 27 
and up just 3 per cent over the 
year. 

In an attempt to cut costs, 
the company said it was shed- 
ding 230 workers through a 
£7 million internal shake-up. 

The company also said it 
was trying to introduce a 
home-delivery service, some- 
thing which it until recently 
described as “too risky.” 

GUS, which has a 40 per 
cent share of the £4-5 billion 
home shopping market, said a 
takeover of Argos would give 
it vital information on its cus- 
tomers that it could use to tar- 
get its catalogues more effec- 
tively. It would also be able to 
use its expertise in technol- 
ogy and distribution systems 
to improve margins at Argos. 

GUS. a conservative com- 
pany that has dominated 


home shopping for 50 years, 
has been seeking to modern- 
ise after Lord Wolfson took 
over from his cousin two 
years ago. 

The former Next chairman 
invested to Improve service 
levels in the core mail order 
business and splashed out to 
buy credit information com- 
panies in the US as part of its 
strategy of reducing its reli- 
ance on retailing. 

Profit growth in this new 
division is already outstrip- 
ping the rest of the group and 
earlier this week ft purchased 
credit information service, 
SG2, from the French bank 
Sod&tg Generate for £70 mil- 
lion. 

But GUS faces tough compe- 
tition in mail order as many 
high street retailers have 
started catalogue shopping 
units has forced GUS to look 
elsewhere for growth. It 
therefore needs to develop 
into new markets. 


H OW important is owner- 
ship to ttie City? Very 
important to judge from 
the impact of the spate of fi- 
nancial mergers on the 
Square Mile. Take the just an- 
nounced £382-nnllion bid for 
fond manager Henderson by 
AMP Asset Management, the 
effective absorption of UBS 
into SBC Warburg Dillon 
Read, and the decision by 
Deutsche Bank to bury the 
name and control of Morgan 
Grenfell within the Frank- 
ftirt-based institution. 

As one of the UK’s more 
successful second-line fund- 
management groups, Hender- 
son is clearly attractive to 
Australia's AMP because of 
the strong performance of 
some of its funds and its dis- 
tinctive nanw — which AMP 
sensibly has decided to hang 
on to. Nevertheless, jobs are 
to go at both Henderson and 
AMP Asset Management in 
London and co n trol of the 
business will shift to Austra- 
lia, where AMP Is currently 
being demutualised. The Lon- 
don businesses, with about 

£40 b illion lmrter manage - 
ment. will be a critical base 
for* continen tal expansion — 
but it is questionable whether 
Henderson win be as focused 
on performance as when it 
was freestanding. 

More serious issues are 
raised by events in Zurich. It 
is clear from the. sharehold- 
ers' meeting which agreed the 
merger that investment bank- 
ing activities wiD be focused 
on SBC Warburg, which will 
absorb the best people from 
UBS. It may appear at first to 
make a lot of sense. But it also 
means about 2900 jobs going 
in the City — as a result of 
decisions taken in Zurich — 
the loss of another competi- 
tive player in the London in- 
vestment banking and asset 
management market and 
questions over what will 
finally happen to one of the 
City’s oldest names, Phillips 
& Drew, which would appear 
ready for the same fate as 
Morgan Grenfefl- 

As for the City's long-term 
health it cannot be advanta- 
geous that strategic decisions 
about its fixture will now be 
take" in Sydney, Zurich and 
Frankfiirt. London's future as 
a European financial centre 
win increasingly be depen- 
dent on absentee landlords. 


GUS’s break 


Fraud-busters 

talk-or-else 

powers curbed 


Dan Atkinson 


sus- 


P OWERS allowing 

oected fraudsters to be 
forced to answer ques- 

lions from the Serious Fraud 
Office inves^tors. the De- 
partment of Trade and , Indus 
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cember 1996 that Mr Saun- 
ders’s rights had been in- 
fringed because material 
gathered by DTI inspectors 
using powers to compel 
answers from tom was used 
in his trial- This breached 
Article 6 of the European 

human-rights convention 
which, among other things, 
protects defendants from hav- 
ing to incriminate them- 

^Yesterday. Mr Morris 
moved to bring Bntwh law 
into line with the judgment, 
issuing guidance to the un, 
SFO, Official Receivers, bank- 
ing and insurance regulators. 

He said the guidance — 
which presages a change m 
the law when Parli am e n tary 
time allows — means that 
“answers obtained 
to a procedure that includes 

the power to <^& ****** 
cannot be used to subse- 
quent criminal P 1 *****^ 
% part of the prosecution 
caseexc»pt for very bunted 

Pl Such^mited circinnstances 
will fell into two main catego- 
ries. First, when ^defen- 
dant himself has raised the 
evidence he gave under cam. 
pulsion and, secon^bentofi 
case is simply concerned with 
the defendant’s refusal to 
obey the law and answer 
questions from officials 
Concerned. A minor third cat- 
egory covers cases where toe 
defendant is on trial for 
petjury. 


PacifiCorp increases Energy offer § 


Cefia Weston 
industrial Correspo n dent 


U: 


S POWER company Pa- 
cifiCorp yesterday re- 
turned to the battle for 
control of the Energy Group, 
owners of Eastern Electricity, 
with a £4.1 billion agreed 
offer. The higher bid is in- 
tended to see off the rival 
offers from Nomura Interna- 
tional and Texas Utilities 
The new 765p a share offer 
values Ene rgy Group at £4.1 
billion and compares with the 
695p and valuation of £3.7 
billion of last year’s o ri g in al 
bid. It will be financed by £ 1.8 
hill inn nf cash and hank loans 
from major US banks. 


If successful, the deal will 
make Eastern the eighth of 
the privatised 12 regional 
electricity companies to be 
taken into US ownership. 

Home security and satellite 
television win be among the 
package of additional services 
offered to power customers by 
the combined company. 

The increased bid by Pacifi- 
Corp will keep the pressure 
on rival suitors — Japanese- 
owned finance bouse Nomura 
and Texas — to match or bet- 
ter the offer to the company’s 
shareholders. 

Both Texas and Nomura 
issued statements confirming 
they remained contenders for 
Energy Group, a position re- 
flected in the group’s share 


price which ended the day at 
775J5p. 

The offer is recommended 
by the Energy Group board 
and argued for by PacifiCorp 
chief executive Fred Buck- 
man as having the merit of 
certainty, delivering a guar- 
anteed price, carrying no risk 
and offering value for money. 

Mr Buckman said: “We be- 
lieve Energy Group is of more 
value to PacifiCorp than any- 
one else. It would be difficult 
and expensive for another 
bidder to step in. We like 
Eastern’s aggressiveness in 
the competitive electricity 
market and its focus on cus- 
tomer service." 

Pacifi Corp’s acquisition of 
the UK electricity and coal 


company has already been 
cleared by domestic regula- 
tors and is expected to receive 
final approval from the US’s 
Federal Trade Commission 
(FTC) within days. 

Energy Group indudes Pea- 
body, the largest US coal pro- 
ducer. while Oregon-based 
PacifiCorp is 12th in the US 
producer league. Coal 
remains the number one en- 
ergy source in the US. 

It is understood that the 
FTC has agreed to give the go 
ahead following agreement by 
the companies to sen two Pear 
body-owned open cast coal 
mines in Arizona. The con- 
sent order is awaiting formal 
approval which is expected to 
the next two weeks. 


US is 'getting into the 
habit of breaking its 
habits. First, there was 
an end to the unbroken run of 
profit increases, which had 
stretched back to the second 
world war until last year's 
hiccup. Now there is a hostile 
takeover bid, upsetting a sim- 
ilarly lengthy history. 

As hostile bids go, the at- 
tempt to acquire Argos proba- 
bly makes more sense than 


most. The catalogue retailer 
has been left floundering by 
changes in its market, while 
GUS needs to move closer to 
the high street to meet the 
threat of conventional 
retailers coming the other 
way. The mail-order giant 
would be pretty impregnable 
but for recent market 
changes, and especially 
following the Monopolies 
Commission's refusal to let 
Littlewoods buy Freemans. 

But the market is chang in g 
rapidly as Britain's two big- 
gest clothing retailers — 
Marks & Spencer and Arcadia 
(formerly Burton) — launch 
their own home-shopping 
challenges. The distinction 
between home shopping and 
the high street Is blurring and 
the Internet will hasten that 
confusion. 

Argos should have been ide- 
ally placed to capitalise on the 
convergence of the two mar - 
kets. It combines a high-street 
presence with the systems- in- 
tensive operation typical of 
mall order. And it had slowly 
been feeling its way towards 
remote shopping and 
delivery. 

The catalogue retailer 
seems to have lost its way, 
however, after two disap- 
pointing Christmases which 
left management bemused as 
to why customers were not 
spending enough. Perhaps 
GUS can restore growth 
through PWinnrripq of c<-nlA 
and merging the two systems. 
But as in all takeovers — per- 
haps not 


Fraud charter 


-TTHE 
| the 
I too 


standard response of 
Serious Fraud Office 
to criticism of its Section 
2 “talk-or-else” power is that 
it is primarily an investiga- 
tive tool, allowing the office to 
cut to toe heart of complex 
frauds, rather than some sort 
of truth drug. Furthermore, 
thp SFO has said. Section 2 
notices are often served upon 
willing recipients such as 
lawyers- and bankers ^who ^ 
need legal authority to bypass v 
client confidentiality and' as- 
sist the authorities. Thanks to 
the Attorney General. John 
Morris, toe SFO will now be 
able to demonstrate the verac- 
ity of its claims. 

The Ernest Saunders judg- 
ment in December 1996 
seemed to leave Section 2 un- 
touched, targeting instead the 
powers of Department of 
Trade and Industry inspec- 
tors to gather evidence under 
compulsion powers that could 
then form the basis of a court 
case. Indeed, Section 2 rated a 
favourable mention in toe 

j ud g men t 


But Mr Morris has given 
more weight to the judge’s in- 
sistence that use of such ma- 
terial to discredit a defendant 
to front of a jury is “espe- 
cially harmful”. Perhaps Mr 
Morris was right to do so, al- 
though there did seem to be 
scope for trying to preserve 
the right to use such evidence - 
to court when toe issues 
related only to defendants in 
their roles as officers of com- 
panies. Maybe Strasbourg 
wouldn’t have liked that 
much either. Nevertheless, 
this seems a strikingly on cre- 
ative and wooden application 
of the court’s judgment and 
one likely to make the fraud- 
ster’s life (even) easier. 


Swiss axe falls 
on London jobs 


Dan Atkinson 


Airlines to challenge noise rales 


Keith Harper In Geneva 


li 


NTERNATIONAL air- 
fines will challenge the 
Government in the High 
Court over its plans to 
tighten noise controls at 
Heathrow, Gatwick and 
Stansted airports. 

British Airways has 
warned that Labour’s plan 
would result in profits 
being cut by one-third and 
that hundreds of jobs could 
he at risk. The restrictions 
will affect all jumbo jets 
serving the three London 
airports, although Con- 
corde wHl bean exception. 

The International Air 
Transport Association, rep- 
resenting 250 airlines in- 


cluding BA and Virgin, will 
announce the challenge 
today. 

Ministers are set to carry 
through a decision of the 
previous Conservative gov- 
ernment to reduce noise 
levels from 97 decibels to 94 
during daylight hours, and 
from 89 to 87 at night. This 
would make Heathrow the 
most tightly controlled air- 
port in the world, poten- 
tially resulting in traffic 
being lost to Paris and Am- 
sterdam. 

William Galllard, a 
senior lata executive, said 
last night “We are filing 
our petition immediately. 
We met Gavin Strang, the 
British transport minister, 
months ago to warn him of I 


the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, but received a totally 
unsympathetic response.” 
Mr Galllard said the new 
rules would affect all long- 
haul flights leaving Lon- 
don, particularly those to 
the Far East. “No plane can 
meet these noise restric- 
tions, not even the latest 
747s.” Large airliners 
would not be able to take 
off with full passenger 
loads and ftieL 
This is the second time 
lata has taken action on 
this issue. Last year it won 
a judicial review, forcing 
the previous government to 
abandon its plan to intro- 
duce noise controls from 
January l last year. 

Mr Galllard said the Gov- 


ernment had chosen to 
ignore the review. “We 
have been forced to fight 
yet another battle. We 
think that the Government 
does not realise the impor- 
tance of our fight and has 
shoved it down the political 
agenda.” 

He suggested that the 
controls were sought by 
Conservative ministers in 
the lead-up to the election, 
in response to pressures 
from voters in marginal 
constituencies aronnd 
Heathrow. 

The Department of Trans- 
port said it was expecting 
the High Court move but 
was still consulting on the 
issue and no final decision 
had been taken. 


ONDON operations of 
toe former Union Bank 
■of Switzerland will be 
tom apart in the proposed 
£330 billion merger with 
Swiss B«nk Corporation as 
UBS bears toe brunt of toe 
3,000 UK Job losses. 

SBC’s Warburg Dillon Read 
offshoot has been chosen as 
the core of the merged group’s 
investment banking opera- 
tion in the City. 

“Foe toe best sustained per- 
formance at the new bank we 
should keep the successful 
Warburg DiDan Read teams to 
place,” UBS chief executive 
Mathis Cabiallavetta told 
shareholders to Zurich yester- 
day. “This naturally implies a 
considerable shedding of jobs 


at UBS. It Is regrettable, but 
unavoidable.” His comments 
confirmed the worst fears of 


toe 2,800 UBS staff in London, 
who face losing their jobs. 

UBS said yesterday the de- 
rivatives losses for 1997 that 
scone say helped propel the 
hank into toe arms of its 
smaller rival had been capped 
at £145 million and that there 
were no further losses to be 
disclosed. The bank lost 
£83 million to the first half of 
the year partly because of the 
Chancellor's tax changes, 
partly because of computer' 
problems, and a further 
gas milli on in the second half 
as a result of market 
turbulence. 

In ah, 13,000 jobs around the 
work! will be ent out of the 
merged group’s swiOOstrong 
workforce. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.337 
Austria 20.46 
Belgium 59.94 
Canada 2336 
Cyprus 0.856 
Denmark 11.15 
Finland &B9 


Francs 9.731 
Germany 2907 
Greece 463.11 
Hong Kong 12.37 
India 83.62 
Ireland 1.159 
Israel 596 


Italy 2994 
Malta 0.634 
Netherlands 3267 
New Zeeland 2.71 
Norway 1k05 
Portugal 29794 
Saudi Arabia 6.07 


Singapore 2.75 
Saflh Africa 7.80 
Spain 245.16 
Sweden 12.98 
Switzerland 2357 
Turkey 344.7B0 
USA 1.608 


Supplied Cy MaWstf Ban* (excluding Indian rupee end IsneU sftaftalj. 
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Chain reaction . . . for Tyler Scott, the gritty industrialism of Bradford is redolent of mountain biking adventure — and the best in billiard tables photographs. - don mcphee 


The Guardian Wednesday February 4 1998 



The Tiamp of the frame 

Bradford pedals 
new image in US 


Martin Watmwrigftt 


M arketeers use 
names such as Rocky 
Ridge and Pine 
Mountain to evoke the 
mountain bike’s image of 
freedom and adventure. 
But Huffy, the world’s larg- 
est bicyle manufacturer, 
he s been Inspired by the 
Yorkshire Industrial centre 
of Bradford In naming its 
latest 18-speed model. 

Tyler Scott, who as 
product manager at Huffy 
was responsible for the 
naming, said yesterday: “I 
was lucky enough to study 
at Bradford university for a 
year in the 1980s. And I’ve 
never forgotten the city's 
character, not to mention 
the curries, rugby league 
and Tetley’s beer.” 

The $150, midnight-bine 
bike is aimed at the lower 
end of the mountain-riding 
market in the US. 

Mr Tyler, aged 33 and 
from Kentucky, said: “It's 
got the look of what we 
think of as an ‘English 
bike’ and I didn’t want to 
name It after somewhere 
big but relatively bland 
like London.” 


The Bradford is not for 
sale in Britain, where 
Huffy has little market pen- 
etration, but Mr Tyler has 
sent one machine to his old 
university for a raffle in 
aid of the Lord Mayor of 
Bradford’s chanty appeal. 

Bradford is back in the 
frame for Mr Scott's new 
job, manufacturing bQlard 
tables in Chicago. “We’ve 
just named our latest line 
the Bradford Table.” 


Trail blazers 


Some of the Bradford's 
rivals: 

Santa Fe 
Seattle 
SausaJito 
Rocky radge 
Bobcat Trail 
Hawk HID 
Outpost 
Arrowhead 
Apache 
San Rafael 
Point Reyes 
Indian Fire Trail 
Palisades 
Bear Valley 
Pine Mountain 
Rift Zone 
Oakland 



BSkyB delays digital push 


Airbus wins $2.5bn 
order with Iberia 







Simon Beavls 
Media Business Editor 


B SKYB admitted 
yesterday that the 
launch of its Brit- 
ish digital multi- 
channel television 
service will be six months 
later than planned. 

The UK company — 40 per 
cent owned by Rupert Mur- 
doch — said that it would not 
be up and running until the 
autumn, although it would 
begin selling set-top decoder 
boxes in June. It had prom- 
ised to launch in the spring. 


In another setback, BSkyB 
also whipped up a row over 
the supply of Premiership 
football for BDB — the rival 
digital TV service planned by 
with Carlton and Granada — 
into a full-blown legal dispute 
yesterday by serving a writ 
for the recovery of £30 mini on 
from Carlton. 

The admission came as 
BSkyB announced that over 
£100 million of spending on 
digital satellite TV had led to a 
dip in first-half profits, a fore- 
cast of flat profits for the year 
and a decision to leave interim 
dividends unchanged. 

But there was a positive 


response in the City, which 
took heart that the £5 millio n 
dip to £128.6 milli on hi pre-tax 
profits was less severe than 
expected. The shares jumped 
sharply, up 1%) to 361p. 

Mark Booth, the man 
brought In late last year to 
replace Sam Chisholm as 
chief executive, promised 
that digital would revolution- 
ise TV and make analogue 
services look like “yester- 
day”. BSkyB needs digital to 
lift flagging analogue. 

Figures released yesterday 
showed that the number of 
new subscribers fell to 349.000 
from 591,000 in the same 


period last year and the 
chum rate — the number of 
lost customers — was run- 
ning at an unusually high 15.4 
per cent, an Increase of 6 per 
centage points. 

But Mr Booth admitted that 
June's initial launch would 
be little more than a pilot and 
that the main effort would go 
into poshing the service in 
the pre-Christmas market. 
“We are going to have a mod- 
est launch in June but the 
meaningful one wifi be in the 
fourth quarter," he said. 

He said that the set top 
boxes — decoders needed to 
convert digital signals into 


pictures — put on sale in 
June would probably be 
adapted and enhanced 
progressively. 

The autumn push on digital 
satellite — which will have 
150 channels dedicated to TV 
and 50 to audio services — 
puts BSkyB right alongside 
BDB, which is also clinging to 
the idea of an autumn launch 
for its rival 30-channel digital 
t errestri al service. 

BSkyB’s legal run in with 
Carlton showed all the signs 
of worsening yesterday as 
writs flew. But observers be: 
lieve a solution will be found 
and noted that Granada — an 


equal partner in BDB and an 
LLl per cent shareholder in 
BSkyB — had agreed to pay 
up its £30 million to the satel- 
lite group in compensation 
for BSkyB being forced by 
Brussels to quit BDB. 

A Carlton spokesman said: 
"BSkyB has made no progress 
in arranging Premier League 
football rights for Digital ter- 
restrial. They have repeatedly 
said they will do so but so Ear 
have made no progress.” 

Mr Booth said he was pre- 
pared for a legal battle but 
said be could not Imagine 
BDB launching without Sky 
programming. 



Europe and DTI asked to intervene • US drugs chief says other firms will be caught in global vortex 


America sharpens healthy appetite 

Swallowing is new corporate reflex, 
says MARK TRAN in Washington 


Union 
calis for 
talks as 
job cuts 
feared 

Seumas MHne 


T HE technical staff 
union. Manufacturing 
Science and Finance, 
which has 5,000 members 
in Glaxo Wellcome and 
SmlthEUne Beecham, yes- 
terday called on both com- 
panies to consult employ- 
ees about their merger, as 
they are obliged to do if 
there are plans for any 
redundancies. 

Roger Lyons, MSF gen- 
eral secretary, who is 
pressing both the European 
Commissioner Karel van 
Mlert and the Trade and In- 
dustry Secretary Margaret 
Beckett to intervene, said 
the case for a merger be- 
tween two hi ghly profitable 
companies had not been 
made. 

“The feet that both com- 
panies have banned their 
employees from talking to 
the press and have refused 
to respond to requests for 
consultation with the trade 



unions is a cause for great 
concern.” Mr Lyons said. 
He insisted that the Gov- 
ernment had a duty to pro- 
tect the companies’ science 
base and described the 
pharmaceutical industry as 
the “jewel in Britain’s in- 
dustrial crown”. 

MSF released correspon- 
dence from Alistair De- 
friez, director general of 
the Panel on Takeovers and 
Mergers, confirming that 
there was nothing in the 
panel code preventing prior 
consultation on mergers 
with trade unions. 

Under European legisla- 
tion. companies are obliged 
to consult unions on redun- 
dancies and transfers of 
groups of workers from one 
employer to another. 

The unions fear large- 
scale job losses are 
planned, because of the 
cost-cutting potential from 
rationalising the two phar- 
maceutical firms' overlap 
in manufacturing, 

research, marketing and 
administration. 


O NE of America's lead- 
ing drugs companies 
predicts a wave of 
mega-mergers in the pharma- 
ceuticals Industry following 
the £100 billion link-up be- 
tween Glaxo Wellcome and 
SmithKline Beecham. 

Robert Shapiro, chairman 
of Monsanto, told the annual 
Davos meeting of interna- 
tional business leaders yes- 
terday that the merger activ- 
ity “will involve us and 
everyone else as well” as com- 
panies struggle to finance the 
expenditure necessary to de- 
velop new drugs in an era of 
genetics and bioinformatics. 

“As Ear as I can tell, every 
company in our industry has 
been talking to every other 
company in our industry 
about how we could work 
together." 

The global market for pre- 
scription treatments is more 
than £160 billion a year — and 
one-third of those drugs are 
consumed in the US, the 
country that coined the 
phrase: "There's a pill for 
every ilL" Encouraged by 
their system of health insur- 
ance. Americans seek pana- 
ceas in pill bottles. 

Another third of the world's 
drugs bill is accounted for by 


Europe and although the Gov- 
ernment regularly warns of 
the soaring cost of the NHS 
drugs bOl. Britons are rela- 
tively light users. Last year, 
Britain’s drugs bill was 
£5 billion, less than half the 
value of prescriptions issued 
in Germany or France. 

In the US, drug companies 
target illnesses associated 
with affluence — from obesity 
to cholesterol, heart disease 
and ulcers — and. encouraged 


by laws that allow drug com- 
panies to advertise their 
remedies direct to the con- 
sumer, Americans demand 
the best, and usually most ex- 
pensive, treatments available. 

In a culture where a high 
value is placed on innovation, 
the Americans provide drug 
companies with a ready outlet 
for their latest products. 

Prozac, made by Eli Lilly, 
was launched in 1987 and be- 
came the leader In anti-de- 
pressant drugs. It was her- 
alded as a “happy pill" and a 
breakthrough drug because of 
the absence of side-effects 
associated with older rivals. 


The drug became chic and 
even spawned a best-selling 
book, Prozac Nation. Prozac 
became used increasingly by 
people who said they needed 
something to overcome their 
anxiety or shyness in social 
situations. 

Then there was the great 
melatonin craze of 1995. It 
started among international 
travellers and alternative- 
medicine enthusiasts. But the 
market for pills of the hor- 
mone secreted by the pineal 
gland, a pea-size structure at 
the centre of the brain, ex- 
ploded when a spate or books 
and articles discussed melato- 
nin's possible health benefits. 

Shops sold out of melatonin 
pills as researchers talked 
about melatonin's capacity to 
counter the ravages of age. In 
a culture where youthfulness 
is prized, such claims boost 
sales. Better yet, melatonin 
required no prescription. 

Asked if Monsanto was big 
enough as it is, Mr Shapiro 
said: “Big enough for what? 
The kind of genomics 
research being talked about, 
and biolnfonnatics capability 
to deal with incredibly mas- 
sive data bases, is big money. 

"We spend about 22 percent 
or sales on research. One of 
the ways that is going to come 
down is by getting larger in- 
stitutions devoting a smaller 
percentage of tbeir turnover 
[to research]." 
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Government figures out way to increase jobless 


The number of people officially out of work is set to increase by up to half a mil Ron from April 
when the Government changes the main measure of unemployment It will focus on the 
internationally recognised Labour Force Survey, now published every th ree m onths, to which 
monthly estimates will be added using a rolling average of the quarterly statistics. Figures for 
those out of work and claiming benefit will stiH be released. Charlotte Denny answers 
questions on the new counting method 
So the Government has an- 
nounced a change to the un- 
employment figures. Pre- 
sumably the statisticians 
have found another way of 
making the dole queues ap- 
pear shorter? 

Not this time. The Office for 
National Statistics has de- 
cided to switch to a different 
way of measuring the num- 
bers out of work and the 
change will boost the official 
jobless total by 400,000. 


How can there suddenly be 
nearly half a million more 
people out of work? 

Well, It all depends on how 
you measure unemployment 
For years the Government 
has counted the number of 
people claiming benefits, first 


Unemployment Benefit and 
now the Jobseeker’s Allow- 
ance. But every time the 
Tories changed the rules to 
make it harder for people to 
get benefit, the number of 
claimants would drop, mak- 
ing the unemployment total 
look smaller. 

So how does the new mea- 
sure work? 

It’s not new. As well as adding 
up the number of claimants 
once a month, the bean- 
counters in Whitehall send 
out a survey four times a year 
to 60,000 households. The 
results tell them what per- 
centage of the sample are em- 
ployed, not in the workforce, 
or are looking for work, and 
from it they produce figures 


for the whole population. 
Now they’ve decided to pro- 
duce monthly estimates of the 
survey which will become the 
new official measure of unem- 
ployment. 

Why Is there such a gap be- 
tween the two measures? 
The Labour Force Survey in- 
cludes about a million “non- 
riaimnn t” unemployed, that 
is people who are looking for 
work but aren't entitled to 
Haim benefit Because the 
Jobseeker’s Allowance is 
means-tested after six 
months, if someone in your 
household is working or you 
have a lot of savings, your 
Jobseeker’s Allowance will be 
cut off If you quit your job. 
you can't claim for six 


months and most 16- and 17- 
year-olds aren't entitled to 

claim at flH- 

So why isn’t the difference 
even greater? 

Because some people who are 
on benefit aren't classified as 
oat of work according to the 
Labour Force Survey. You 
can work a Few hours a week 
and still claim Jobseeker's 
Allowance, but if you do even 
one hour’s work, you are clas- 
sified as in work under the 
Labour Force Survey. 

Now rn really confused. 
Just tell me straight, which 
is the better measure? 

The statisticians have always 
said the claimant count is 
perfectly accurate, in fact 
more accurate hi some ways, 
because it is based on a bead- 
count not a survey. The prob- 
lem Is what it is measuring — 
the number of people entitled 
to claim unemployment bene- 


fit — keeps changing, which 
opens it up to charges of polit- 
ical interference. Every time 
the Government makes the 
benefit rules stricter, the stat- 
isticians have to recalculate 
the last 20 years of unemploy- 
ment figures to take account 
of the change. 

What’s to stop the Govern- 
ment fiddling with the 
Labour Force Survey mea- 
sure in the same way? 

The Labour Force Survey is 
based on an mternationally 
agreed definition of unem- 
ployment — - people out of 
work who have looked for a 
job In the last four weeks. The 
definition hasn't changed 
since 1984 and because It is 
calculated in the same way In- 
ternationally, it provides a 
better comparison for jobless 
rates in different countries. 

Why has the Government 
agreed to a change which 


will make the total look 
worse? 

Well, after years of denounc- 
ing the Tories for massaging 
the statistics, it could hardly 
go on using the same figures 
itself Though, to be fair, it 
was the previous government 
which set up the review of the 
labour market statistics 
which led to this announce- 
ment 

So everybody should be 
happy then? 

Not exactly. Independent stat- 
isticians think the Govern- 
ment is solving the problem 
on the cheap. The experts 
would have preferred them to 
do the survey every month 
rather than taking a monthly 
average from a three-monthly 
survey. The margin of error 
in the estimations will be 
very high. But the Goverment 
has pleaded poverty, claiming 
it can’t afford the £10 milli on 
price tag of a monthly survey. 


Nicholas Bannister, Chief 
Business Correspondent 


A IRBUS, Europe's biggest 
airliner manufacturer, 
has stolen a march on 
its arch rival. Boeing, by sign- 
ing its largest deal with a 
European airline 
The Airbus consortium, in 
which British Aerospace has 
a 20 per cent stake, has won a 
$2.5 billion (£i.5l billion) 
order to supply Spain's Iberia 
airline with 50 aircraft, with 
an option for a further 26 
worth an extra $1.3 billion. 

Iberia, which already has a 
fleet of 36 Airbuses, is plan- 
ning to buy up to nine A319s, 
36 A32Q5. and 31 A321s. The 
aircraft are direct competi- 
tors of Boeing’s new genera- 
tion of 737s. 

British Aerospace, which is 
Involved in the planned 
restructuring of the Airbus 
consortium, yesterday played 
down reports that it might pull 
out of Aero International 


Regional, a European consor- 
tium selling, marketing and 
providing support services for 
its members' regional jets. 

France's Aerospatiale SNI 
and Italy’s Aeritalia Selenia, 
which make the turboprop 
ATR regional airliner, are 
thought to be pressing for the 
consortium to be dismantled as 
part of the consolidation of the 
European aircraft industry. 

However BAe, which makes 
the Avro regional jet wants 
to see AIR continue as a sup- 
port operation. A BAe spokes- 
man said the partners regu- 
larly discussed the future of 
the consortium but no talks 
were going on at present AIR. 
which made 72 planes last 
year, has a two-year backlog 
with orders. 

Part of the logic behind a 
break-up of AIR is that 
regional Jets might be better 
developed and marketed 
within the Airbus operation. 
Airbus is already considering 
making a 100-seater regional 
jet of its own. 



News in brief 


Tax-form defaulters 
net Treasury £90m 

ABOUT 810,000 taxpayers felled to meet the January 31 tax self- 
assessment deadline, plus 70,000 business partnerships and 
20,000 trusts, the Inland Revenue said yesterday. Each will be 
fined £100 each — netting the Treasury a potential windfall of 
£90 minion. They win also have to pay interest and surcharges 
on any tax paid fete. 

Eight million taxpayers sent their tax forms on time. Penalty 
notices will be sent out later this month. — Rupert Jones 


Another independent goes 

HENDERSON, one of the City’s last independent fund managers, 
agreed yesterday to a bid from AMP, the Australian fund manage- 
ment and Insurance group which demutualised last year. The bid 
values Henderson, which manages hinds worth about 
£14,3 billion, at £382 million. 

The deal means AMP, which already owns Pearl Assurance 
and London Life, as well as the worldwide rights to the Virgin 
financial services brand name, has almost £40 billion of funds 
under management Henderson shares fell 32‘Ap to 1,632‘Ap on 
news of the l,645p-a-shane after. — Ion King 


Sour day for Tate & Lyle 

MORE than £180 million was wiped off the stock market value of 
Tate & Lyle yesterday after the sugar producer warned that a 
sugar beet disease in Nebraska would cut £12.5 million from half- 
year profits. Tate & Lyles's troubles stem from the strong pound 
and higher commissioning costs at a new wheat starch plant in 
northern France. The combination resulted In the company 
warning of little or no increase in profit for the first half of the 
year. Tate & Lyle shares fell 7.4 per cent to 507p. Analysts cut their 
forecasts for full-year profits by about £5 million to £260 million _ 
down about £16 million from last year. — Tony May 


Allegations hit Reuters 

SHARES in Reuters Holdings fell 5 percent yesterday as a US 
s ubs i d i a ry of the news wire became further embroiled in allega- 
tions or stealing information from a competitor. A New York 
consulting firm, Cyberspace Research Associates, was mentioned 
m the US press as suspected of working with Reuters Analytics to 
obtain information about computer systems ad arch-rival Bloom- 
berg, 

The government has obtained more than ioo written communi- 
cations between Reuters Analytics and Cyberspace Research, 
including documents in which it is dalmed Cyberspace Research 
was requested to obtain information about Bloomberg^ technical 
programmes for analysing investments. — Afar A: Tran in New 
York 


Rod Stewart swings loan 

VETERAN rocker Rod Stewart is closing in on a $10 million 
(£.6.09 million) loan backed by a steady stream of royalties after 
the pioneering efforts of David Bowie to tap the capital markets 
Under the latest deal expected to be finalised in a few weeks. Mr 
Stewart will receive the cash in a lump sum while 
royalty stream as collateral for the loan. Nomura (Asset Capital 
Corporation) plans to make such loans to artists, then group them 
mto a portfolio and offer them to investors as asset-backed 
securities. — Mark Tran in Washington 
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OSBORNE. Dean 

arrested last week as pa^-t 
investigation 

into the doping of two 
horses last year, will have 
their suspensions from rid- 
ing lifted at a meeting at 
the Jockey Club today 
writes Tony Paley. 

Christopher Foster, chief 
executive at the Jockey 
Club, announced yesterday 
The Jockey Club has 
taken soundings within the 
industry in order to better 
assess the risk to public 
confidence in the integrity 
of horse racing if the jock- 
eys are permitted to ride 
whilst the police investiga- 
tion continues. 


The licensing co mmi ttee 
has assessed the position 
again in the light of these 
soundings and as a result 
will be able to confirm that 
»t no longer considers that 
it is necessary to argue be- 
fore the licensing commit- 
tee against any continua- 
tion of the suspension.” 
Fantasy Island, one of the 
Godolphin stable's main 
hopes for the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas, is reportedly 
a doubtful runner for the 
race at Newmarket in May 
after suffering a setback. 

• Today's two turf meet- 
ings at Windsor and Leices- 
ter must pass morning in- 
spections at 7.30am because 
of the threat of overnight 
frost. 


The matter caused consid- 
erable comment at the time 
and the stewards of the 
Jockey Club at Portman 
Square reviewed the case, but 
decided not to re-open the 
inquiry. 

Three weeks later Top Cees 
won the Chester Cup, run 
over two-and-a-quarter miles, 
emphatically reversing the 
form with two rivals that had 
finished in front of him at 
Newmarket Despite this ap- 
parent improvement in form, 
the Chester stewards decided 
not to hold an inquiry, 

Mrs Ramsden denied that 
she and her husband had a 
long-term plan to run Top 
Cees in the Chester Cup. 
“There was absolutely no 
plan, but we like trying to win 
big handicaps and as Top 
Cess had come out of the New- 
market race well we decided 
we might as well have a go," 
said the trainer. 

In the Chester race, Fallon 
dropped out Top Cees In the 
early stages, but pulled to the 
outside with over two fur- 
longs to run to ensure he did 
not encounter any trouble. 

But the Ramsdens did not 
land a coup on their 8-1 win- 
ner — Jack confessing that he 
backed the second horse Har- 
lestone Brook. 

The Sporting Life, or Mir- 
ror Group Newspapers, de- 
fence is that what it wrote is 
true and fair comment — that 
they were expressing an hon- 
estly held view. Their argu- 
ment will be led by Richard 
Hartley QC in a case which 
could run for as long as three 
weeks. 

Material to their cause is 
that the Chester controversy 
is not the only one surround- 
ing Top Cees, or indeed other 
Ramsden horses. In Decem- 
ber 1994. the Edinburgh stew- 
ards referred the r unning of 

Top Cees, when, finishing 
thir d in a hurdles race, to die 
Jockey Club, but no action 
was taken. 
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EJ.10.Tita £170. CSF: £574. 

24B 1, GREAT WHIY, M AJmmar 
(100-30:2, Tan— BHtfn lay (ii-l0tov):». 
RoBtfa tonok-M-l). 0 ran 2X. 2 (D Coo- 
ows) Tata: C2BE £1.10, £176 OF: ClJO. 
cspsrji. 

3.1&1. AFTWt ■our. R Prica P-tfllav): 
2. Wa a ltj nap-iy a, Paartr Onma i 0 -^ 
9-4(ttHw Lacy LaphroBig. 0 ran fi. at (M 
Sander*) t«k 1250: cij, £29a ftaJ ft 
£1420. CSF: £21.15. 

»Afc t, non rnunc, w «jan (15-2)1 a, 

MyaUi al p 2 -iv *, tnlaenr ndge (6-1). 
4-ltau Mumawmr. 12 ran 2 *. (L Mortto- 
oub \m Tram £M0: E2T0. 

Oval F: £10156 Trio: £23420. CSF: £96.36- 
Tricaafc £708.12 _ 

4.15a 1, HOtoTH ARDAR, A MeWHy 
(4—1); 2, Zorn (12*1); 3, PaManndar f26-l)- 
w tarn Gtotatoa 11 ran ». 9- (N Llttmode n) 
Tota £ 600 : eijo. M. 

£3160. THo:£437ja pen won. CSF: E4B.31- 

TWerat £81451. Hit Poranoma*^- 

P*-AC*POT3C216Aa. QUADPOTIOQ60. 


National Parke . . . back to winning ways in Manchester after beating cancer pul cole 


Windsor Jackpot meeting 


TOMY PALEY 


TDPFOMI 


1.40 
2.10 

2.40 

aio 

a4o 

4.10 

4.40 


Ponaw Secret 
BayfcieSter 
Nhfey Vtantor 
Ractonr Eanlefl 


BayteStv 
Dnaota 
RacAory Harden 


Persiao 0 Hb 
TS oiO Three 


■■ -■ I 

Hawam 

S&raa Creek 


R^ra-al-elgit caeee angm wtth 200ydt nn-h. Hat end atop to 

(BUo. fawirtig bont-nmers. 

fioiy Good, Good to Srt tn ptacee. * Denotes bQntais. 

• KSPECTKlN 7.30am (frost). 

Long itoknw irawNere: Nkie 0 Three (4.40), A Hobbs, Down, 
188 mfles: AD George <3.109, A Newaarte, Down, 186 mfes; Saafl 
GAO), R Bator, Devon, 173 mles. 

Sewn dn Hknair Nona. 

BMcerea bat tow 1 .40 Bunbip Ram« 210 Chads And Snipes; 
4.40 Scan. Vkorat 2.40 Darcama. 

In btactoto after home's name denote days since last outing 


^ ^QBtWWAM sains HURDLE 


» 2m £2,119 (23 dedanad) 


m 


ta 



U Pta 5-11-10 „J LBMMrtoN 
7-11-6 to torttoatoi 83 

H »«b 5-11-3 D JHt 

IS J For 61 1-3 S Fm 64 

raKMnyai5-ii-3 — R Iknay (3) — 

H MB* 611-3 (torn — 

T l*to» 7-11-3 toARtqnH — 


1006 
P0 

p-tn 


m (V)TJdhs 611-3 A 

(t3»K Morgan 61V3 AS 

itotoHtena TRedtfr Mi-3 -S Bon s* — 

POIJDBudMI 7-1612 IStatory — 

(U) DUMB 5-1612 . - 

Hw (JIJRFtaor 5-1613 - T 

»JF«6161Z B 

|JWkar61612 

8BR Pejaxfc 61612 C 

H>4 IMhrt ftat gl) D BadlM 6167 _ D J 

SCQfi topfe (13) « Bit Tin* 6167 — J Po 

P Mth PM A Baron 6167 1 L 

5434 hB*HM)RSkmga 4-10-7 J 

00 BaMtoltoto* B CHbbge 4-167 T 

P0 Arat ltoW n iW m LFtaato 6166 -M 
RJ hdwOinrn AOwtartW 6162 ,.B PomA — 


. 1-2 Pimm Stoll 7-1 9ak. 72— 1 Saam's ifcur, Bmnf. 161 CmratBO 
Own, Fist 161 Omh Ptoltk lR»b, ftyoso 

Mow LW to Oh. m hud usn tod 


j 2 ha. 6to at 6 3B1 tahtod Sbrtn M|Wc A HaMnd 2ml I hop hdL GrL 
t ind rrf tacW kL no m M d 1 1. 3 beftod CBtr Gwr « 


A talhadl 3n> lop ML 61 SHtorft Mine Led to 2nd. wtafcM vpoadm 2 
afl. Si d 13, 12 MH tObt X Fontod 2*3 «el ML SL Stale lad irt 5k 
toon Itktoi end wdmd B* at 15, 301 toltod lagd RUd to Lulau »n ndn hdL 
to. tar Stadr toatoto tom 3 aol rittn amtajire tad. nor iwo laadn. 
5ii at IE a MW OrdB d wda M Turton Sol 1 a* M St M*n>i fint nu 
V, Ittfcn mxac&tie IW. •* Ptocu. «* d 11, to (atind Mart) End La* a FOAmra 
aMMiga. 




F 3m £3,077 (13 declared) 


m 


31AW1 

PS26 


1611-0 • 


TO«])UnPT<w*i 


326 Btotot Storm U k HM dt 611-4 J Oft* MB 

OOP ChKtoAnda$M(U)CiM£dOB7-ii-4 ■ aarad i 

A — 

lWCMain611-4 J Hagw O K 

(MfjFoi611-4 — Stare 

JM5B|(B)IF05ta7-11-4„A 

lABCAtaxjr 



7-11-4 . 


.B Mm — 


n4)CtWodc7-iM — P _ _ 

0 'JASers 611-4 Mr S Omefc M — 


7-1 H 

1611-4 B 

61613 _ « 


aa 

211 
ZQ 
2t3 

BM« 166 B)MK SV, 11-4 MUMdE. 163 (ADsnn Jet, 7-1 Easr BnBy, 
61 to Wd 161 Mr onBMK 161 ftaate* 

. ... red leadn to lOBi. Mto a tog Mien bhndewd aM 

neiBd rider at l&a 12» in ora an be The Pioae a HKdod< 3a oat di, fil Enr 
Bnsi : m Mder uto raetewd hom ilk. SB al & ml DetM beaeMf aft 
taan 3nl( hop dk Hqr. Wmton Hetoaii HM- hard ilttn 2 aa,aay ehanu 
■, M a ii. 3 bam Parmmr Wna a Wndaor 2nd 
JWLaaptae 1 12K braw 3 oa. eray etna laa. 

IK aa a 12 a wnl Tankto E94MH aiMad 3ml I Oh dl at Ik 
p dm leader ■ «, M pte ipndtoa 2 oat, en m cut pea, « d 
11 71 oatod Tan Uy Stt a Plnglon 2n« nw hdL Hr». Ora toad: Laa pin 7ti, 
pdtol ia> eta 4 at rattved to rara to d 4, ral bdud (Ml Dancer a HqcM 
aMfisrASL 


2^Q LEVY BOARD NOVICE 


HANDICAP HURDLE 

2m 6fl 1 Dyds £2,61 8 (22 declared) 

66-453 toto M to rata WATMaontoira 7-13-10 C Mradi 

2MS Bald Lea* (1*5 PR Wetter 6165 A Unto 

mil iiiKnirrjr — mr r i — P B**j p; 

-106P2 toauMNHdd 611-0 I DowoeSf 


2C-4P 


pqOEhnBod 


■ M Qeiianb 88 


307 

BOB 

SOB 

TO 

m 

312 

30 

3H 

» 

316 

an 

su 

3tB 

328 

321 

3C 


(14) A Htewr 7-1611 J A McCvtoy 61 





340 
1-4436 

460 todn Cdto'fM) D Wfera 4-166 W 3 tad 

3- 6400 totoTto tore (iiltou JOBS 7-166. H A - 

253204 CflpBBAraraa {14} UaVBtod 6-164 I 
-HER Sort MRftdo 7-162 D 

4- 2Q5B BhtofctoraMC Bads 6161 — 

0-0360 DrareasjS)R Soonge 6-160 H Tbanara-A'toBB 

05- 36P Zstoan (IS JSOard 610-0 0 Sasni a BS 

235F3S Spatfcf saek (13) N MBe 6169 — R 5w» 5} - 
-65210 IfldtatoBlEq|RB(iqoilM 6 l 6 D -to Itonaa a 
punt ABtoqPBtoBDRPMEadi 7-160 — B taoay g n 

4UBM Bat BsynsMeki 16166 C K*fc g l» 

UWOO Bradaiai (v4 T taUBad 7-166 fi to* E 

CP5-00 Larirt OnBeWi (still CSnptoi 7-160 — B Prani E 

0S56 CentaMitt toy W)R Cuts 6160.. J Ira* — 

W-F totatoiraimyptoCtoBatn 

7-169 D J Oraatoi B — 

61 Meta Nub. 7-1 tav. 61 to] Lav. 161 Khg4nl Tbhbh. 

KaaSan. C**« Aoua. iM IMafe, Sto, Uay Ctes, So* itei Eana 
-■May bike Based tadns, oen dance 3 out *y«l m flat 
M of 21 9 beta) Gob) [ad toft ala tod top jwtsi i bite 3 an Stoal 
Wnadr 2ntl rthl H 9 . toasy Held m tadraj jorachbg Qti led bad 

riddea ad hratod 1st shts, M d tti hd bam Beru ntt CjBnn *w fr* 
» * tot w SB aw 4*1 a IMngrfn toS m top til Gd-SA. fegdrad 
Twbt ton k isb. WbJ oB Bbn oukd tp a cu c tax *n jraitod 
Mum mrUL &MB. Draanfc Ustde 5h mo nsra- «> 4 T& 29 

bdM Ml Chafe a Sariara 2 bS nr loptd, St 


QBSCH HANDICAP CHASE 


3m £3.544 (9 declared) 

1- 5723 IMnraiiB It m J ttond 613-0 B 

2- 2211 W cfc n»fcu *g (34) (CP) T Rear 611-12 A B 

<3-ff0 tradlBBMitlDWSItoKi611-9 CM 



4Bt 

40 

404 2PPPK 8Mmg (71) rtPlfctte 1611-7 I 

405 -U 2234 eras 1 Biaaa (to KMa6ii-6 _ ■ 

4M /321-OTlB MheCra*efep4)0Sh8meod 

11-11-2 J A 

407 P311V toedn 1 ! Lad (EDM (B)TFtnkr 6161? J 

408 42-45P ABsGraqi(l8) fBANracarte 16168 _ P Bato E 

488 3S23P6 0b Si tator (0)0) R Qrts 16W-3 J Laacu K 

BUMto 5-2 Rectory taden. 7-2 Red ran ousea. 61 Me LaoL 61 Hb lira 
Capton. 161 SaadnogA » 8eogA 161 toamag. 

FBM 6UBE- MuiMsaLMadmrto « nd turn then ttndered 2 ni. 
M at a 19 barn SM By ItB SW a tataito 3K hop A. SI Badary 
LsdBd llti. ridden 4 out. U2na, rracnral.bahniraaraiYrUaaiMntoar 
3 b he® A BrMA Brad IBook Atom tdi« » rib, 4d Ufcd Itora tonfcgc 
a tonow 2*61 hop bdL Go-Sb. Mh Lmt IBMm. hi 14K, soon Mind. U 
mrr «n 2 oa 4n d 1(1 to behkd mdtoi Aran a Mncaara tall hop <k Ed-St. 
to m> CmHk Had ip ■< toudi. BMato lift ttM ML 7li ol 9. to belM 
Ora Mbi a Leoera 2a»« hop <fc GMfl. MaM Uft tadray 14ft fed tubn 
tad. ittfen auL tBUtag Wtoc 1M a bto atfl too di G1 ABn ewpe Ud b« 
I Oft wton ed r uU i . toiedflg ra nt p ufcd qi 3 aUeiaca >wi hytoitoitoy a 
UtoMtaSnatapiftlfey. 


g^QLftCS NOtfHX HURDLE 


* 2m 4f £2,845(1 6 declared) 




P) 83 

6162 — I MMratora M 
611-2 _ C towra 


■toOtoNl 

Mb (W)PaBBUgs 611-2 All 

VBtaqMItodrata 611-2 B 

lerai*»«GMuB8cai6ll-2.M Mdradi — 

(14) DffciofcEr 611-2 B tondratofll 

q j «rt61M P 

“ !WtoB6l62 E Brafera 



0- 6qr toe QB3) P tot»61611 - Mr B HMger j 
Urat AtbMB UsAEJtorara61611 MAT 


r(Ft5B)0BMara 4-10-5 I Manly a — 
■ pqRQsdi 4-10-5 JtoS — 

Batov 9-4 Harann. 11-4 nrata. 61 Smsb CMl 61 fianto Meaotft 
Ma, 161 Bhgky Bear. 161 Adta 

FM BBK - BEtofto today Sft totaled *pi*i*B 2 Oft 8di d 12. 
29 behnd Orarynw a toftit 3n aw hd. at tond lu ra ito RratonL 
rttfcn apmadBig 2 an. 3rd aateaea Men nkttofe 2 oal 3rt M St 271 befetad 
uacmtai 4r a Whtta 3n4l rw hft Sd. nnra ra n. todto Sft nrirta 
BBMacMa2oDLmychBabanoituSBa.a)de(i3. utatotonladera 
(tiOgdon in nw hd. fid SB. toaton Heaiwy Sft «wy chana 3 nui Mfecnad 
2 nfi . » d 12, 271 baw Gatos a Asad 2m non ML SI Sflrara Canto: Md m 
boriur 8h ctoendna Mi M 2 r» In race ran by Goad Ind Iferpty a Whnddr 
2to into id. Hy toBa to u Bara: Praed teadns. Id 4ft raateai 7ft 51 a 
11. to befetad Na Gmfcfs a M Resec z*& mu hd, GrtSfe 


4 b 1 or -™ 1 conditional jocxEYsr 


’HANDICAP CHASE 

2m 5f £2,941 (14 declared) 


801 


KaiMratoUar (144) 5 Btofeg 1611-7 F (Wry 

FmiM EBB {M)C Mortal 7-11-4 U Bony* 

1 TdfcABiy (lap) MB H *001611-1 _ R Thorton 
BanoSMtormSMatx 611-6 C Webb 


2KM2 raitoralBD M e SE dnads 1613-0 B 

32P-PP BBtoara lilt (W) B Btotopn-11-7 FMy — 

116P1 '■ ’ “ 

517-FP 
RV505 

7T320 HiratiH (13) (BBPHrtte 61613 P 

F4I432 BtofeUario(21)AnHnay 61610 C Bra* 

•313* nsBDArtMMB(14)PEtdes61(M J " 

31-PS0 6Nraaitagvd)(l4UCrtptoi 

610-3 D J 

-6253P Mato gram mjCasef 16161_ Stok 
IF3CFP IMras Brat BnitakGaona w-10-0 B v 
•44321 PlWtoBKto(tqR)ta1gs6160 _ T B 


-U4044 total 
PPW AIR 


R AM 16160. 


A Barfly BO 

WlfeSfetaCofes 610-0 fi Swift — 

4-1 Hato*. 62 Psrano EBB, 61 Crt Horra. 61 PrkdM Stofc. 7-1 
Up Learie. 161 TEdtary, NaM Vantat 

Atoft pnBtatf, W 4 cm to apmotoig hft uatto 
to rtrta na. to ol E 21 bant Qbw d Wnoaor Ml bk up rft BL Paara 
~ ' d kdl tad to tas, toed la tad naa bealg Logicd Skp*M a 
11 Ita A 60-Sn. TtaMriraqs Pnrtm uM 12ft wed cf Men ata 


ap 3 rt I n acenan by Sal B| The 
franoat 


a Kaopw 3n hasp di, SfL 

rtten 4 cu. aom total. 7ti d 14, 23 behnd Sumatra Push a 
Luftor 3n heap A taSfe. agh LMrtee torpered 1ft heota 4ft 4H ran 
rtea* < eft irot* to rtdaa to d 10 . 19 tahtai Regtrai a Foteskm ana 
"Tr,tad4g« 


imp ft GOSk Pitamw Starale IMk. heart* 5ft 
torn at beahB Ida Tanpta 3 a Taanija heap cfc SL 


4aiAia2euapdtBL 


OtSM MtorfttoraitaH&tfn. 
415-53 MMlDaMS#tilKlfertn6 
223622 Sara (UR Dbii61M_ 


52(242 

0WI- 


A AACOPPffl HORSE HAIBHCAPMJRDif 

■fi'tva £2,910 {12 declared) 

1 ZB-IOIfeBO tow (40)(m A Hobbi 612-0 A Itaoraka 88 

2 12013 Btatofcrpi) (BRU JFtttrt 

7-1V12 IkSOBKkH* E 

3 2-1132 htancora (D)R03uS«i611-9 I torweadj 84 

4 3ff21 taitwM tUI0tawB«16165 M Bdtarf* V 

cte611-3 ■ Draw (S) 65 
6161? J CMMy 81 

61612 ■ —I 86 

M A Rtzssrtd* 87 

Dora RTOSlfcfcr 6166 — CitaB » 

Brara (4^(0) Jfifcrd 610-4 — _P«i B 
isa-. .. — (2t| ww p Httts 6163 _. l BweyWB 

_ 1233W Aferapsm (MR 5-161 T Brac—rt B 

BBNP/-a AwSoB, 61 9am 6-1 Mans, 7-1 NoUa Tom 61 H*g 
fttfcr. Itessii too, 12-1 Mse 0 Tin*, to Craft Atom 

RBI BIB • Mbs B Ttanc HsMuy 6ft raatamd 3 aft Tor al 10. » UeliW 
Mtam to a Wfcankn as tap hi GdSL Rta Mta Tbrt nM 
WRB«5 2 Btasd appuertg hft U of 5. 3« ban) 9r»ToOB 
**5 *" SMfli Onra Sara ctar. barfed 5ft tod 3 ral idffl ^ 
wtt t iftfeta, to ot 5 a brtnl f* to 01 a Ptarton Mf nw Id. SlAta 

^ktomin^riim to ta 2 aft m ra to bart« ShM «k » 3fl 

*Tartoa^btap hft SAIfetattatoBto ditag BMira4 aft 
TO. »d 9 1A « ttodad Ghka tog a Itaatirdi an rar ft GOSl Bta 
Bmoe T ata totar to neste* wwcrtg 2 oft W d 4. toW« 
EuaendgrMM tern ami hop Ml &8L Nmw no* Wafcft anwahro taa 
a ob M. M of ID. 3 btahtH Priwti’i W a WWai 2 m hap hft 


3221B0 es 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Squash 


Parke triumphs 
in the face 
of adversity 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


■to** 


la (fere « tod Si 


lEy 


HAJBqtad 9 47 111 -369 

fi 45 178 -TDS2 
l 28 341 -1ST 
7 88 108 *Q7i 
5 22 227 120 
5 23 21.7 ^863 
5 81 161 7.70 


t U tol y 


Titan 


Id tea * UralS 


KBtaky 

toslbta 

drafts 

SEckr 

TForta 

OStasnsrad 

MPta* 


14 42 333 +3989 
7 49 14-3 -2217 
5 31 161 -1200 
5 38 122 +1125 
4 16 254 +1850 
4 18 222 +1041 
4 23 174 -1022 


Richard Jago says 
the British champion 
can go on to win the 
World Open title 


T WO YEARS ago It 

was by no means cer- 
tain that Simon 
Parke would be 
around for very long, so it 
is nothing less than 
remarkable that he has be- 
come national champion 
for the first time. 

Considering that toxins 
from his cancer cure de- 
stroyed bis first attempt at 
a comeback, it was even 
more astounding that on 
Monday night in Manches- 
ter Parke should have pro- 
duced such a magnificent 
performance in the final of 
the British national cham- 
pionships. His 15-11, 15-11, 
15-13 win over the world 
No. 11 Mark Chaloner was 
a triumph of spirit, mind 
and body. 

A few weeks ago Parke’s 
relationship with his girl- 
friend fame to an end. She 
bad lived with him and 
helped nurse him through 
the chemotherapy, reha- 
bilitation and all the dark 
depressions. “This was the 
first time for some time I’ve 
been able to concentrate for 
five matches right through 
a tournament,” he 
admitted. 

Though this may become 
an important step in the 

mhnlMliig oT hl« emotional 

life, a bigger one probably 
came in Kuala Lumpur in 
November. England, de- 
fending the world team 
title, had decided their 
leading player had been 
feeling too out of sorts, and 
were about to omit him for 


the crucial match against 
Australia. 

“He was really annoyed 
and 1 noticed something in 
him change.” said Eng- 
land's coach David Pear- 
son. Then Peter Marshall 
became too exhausted to 
take over from Parke and 
the player spumed was un- 
expectedly pitched back 
into the team. He heat the 
world champion Rodney 
Eyles and England won 3-0. 

Through ftary Parke had 
found focus, it haw some- 
times eluded him since, and 
it may still prove difficult 
to find in the future. But 
what caused him to recap- 
ture it better than ever 
against Chaloner was. once 
again, adversity. 

Parke had played such a 
relentlessly demanding 
lll-mlnute semi-final 
against Paul Johnson, 
recovering from 8-11 and 
14-15 down in the fvn»i 
game, chasing lost causes 
as though possessed and 
finishing not far short of 
midnight, that it seemed 
Chaloner must have be- 
come favourite for the title. 

“1 did plenty of stretching 
and took plenty of liquid, 
and prayed that when I 
woke up 1 would feel OK,” 
said Parke. “X fell tired, but 
not sore, and my movement 
was fine.” 

This was not only a key to 
his becoming the most un- 
likely of all British champi- 
ons, it may persuade Parke 
that the chemotherapy has 
not affected his long-term 
s tamina enough to prevent 
the rekindling of his high- 
est hopes- 

He is world No. 6, Is only 
24, to become British Open 
or World Open champ ion is 
still within range, and the 
light at the end of the dark- 
ness is Inspiring. 


Leicester programme 


TOMY PALEY 


TOP FORM 


1.20 

1J0 

220 

2JS0 

320 

3l50 

420 


GM Bereft 
Yoreig! 
TtpYowWaAras 
UanridWd 


Act ta Time 


Kattfoolc (nap) 


Totally Yo 
fetor 0(1 


Totoy Yores 
Man Of 1 


Hie natch Han Of The Makft (nb) 

Ware! Sheet Wassl Street 

RS^S-harded chxfi crflXn wtti 250rfs nivlv S8ff tad v«Si Hie last tiTae turiongs upML 
Gotag Hunfles Soft Chases Good. * Denotes Uniters. • INSPECTION 7 JOam (ImsQ. 
tone iBmnre liniufeuiu. Aavasatea (220). ANoncombe, Down. 204 mles. 

Sewn day B ftia e n. 220 OiU Boom. 

B ftftH fed ltoitlirei 220 Gold Of Arabia. Vhnreft 320 PTBCioua tUamL 


4 9 Aslver boi maidbi chase (ihv i) 

■ ta4fcW2m7f 110yds £3.028 (12 declared}- 


’2m 7f 1 1 Dyds £3,028 (12 declared}- 

AF-C Afttolktat 

(M6PI 

028# DMltaB(Mfl 
3151-3 HrtlT 



_ 61 M to toft 4-1 00 Ban*. 6? ftoratn Roata tan 11-2 Tntor Rb, Fta* Ontaa. 7-1 1 
tetaftW-lMCto 




ERF. ‘HATUNALfUMT NOVICE HURDLE 

2m 4f1 10yds £3,587 (12 dedarecl) 

(HtmHTtoOntatee 7-11-8 



jgTftrata6H-6 • 


ibHuga 611-0. 

Manoft6l1-0 

IWbns611-0 


RYMayOta 7-11-0. 

DlfcMtson 611-0 

GlfcCoul 7-11-0. 


I fl. Itaa BMW M Bra n-h eMI feBJ Ptai 611-0. 
00 ontoBadftHifcyftiWi^^^M 



«WTE 


Bay lyira — 


tas 61 Sato. 7-2^ YWB Stans. Aft Agak. i« tel Draft 61 fan* 161 fitaa. i6i cmr. 
Jarington, D» tew total 


2.20 m S LAZMS GffljjMHOML JOCMEfS’ SHJLM3S 


hri*. 


’HANDICAP HURDLE ■ 

| 2m £1,912 (10 declared) | 

59805 TtoYrariWtawi«BC«rtof612^ 

0034 Ki tahta II (13) H tore 61 612 

6UMD ZMl <FB)P Ha 61 1-12 

f 



: 61 Up you wunss. 7-2 Knaotfc. 9-2 CUM Sam 6J flna. 61 AaassBa. Gold 01 Arts. 161 


HAMHCAP CKfiSE 


G 

B 


2m 4f 1 10yds £4,425 (7 declared) 

3RPB3 ArtFitan(aaP)CBnM6i60 — 

4F15P tafttototoifiqpi PR Water 6n-9 - _. 

1K61 Bora ntoMnjtoairaDSta 61611 tata.S 

3FV320 WtafeftH (13) SHpittte 6168 — •» 

~r.y» s 

1133P Yoons MtafcfiaAlfesJ tom 11-10-0 0 tot* — 

64 Oars Otanra 61 Jtaor* Eo,. 7-2 W Prt*. 62 Hratat 61 Jwt's Wft 161 Ftamko 


tade. Yawp BftHe- 


i* pratawiea k man 4 in 


.H0WCE5’ CLAWING HURDLE 


2m £2^53 (16 declared) 

01$ MMBBnCD^11-l2- 
4-1R5 WBntoBferalftPI^S-ll-IO 
54080 Ota Crarw »o» (72J J Pto« Ml- ID 

sasm 


54000 

141312 


611-8- 
611-8 

403 Lort Baft* m N TIMer 16 M^6 
0 Bran Dnijna S Btong 7-11-4 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


FA Cup, fourth-round replays 


Wolverhampton Wndrs 3, Charlton Ath 0 

Wolves on 
the prowl 


The Guardian Wednesday. February 4 1988 


Peter White 



)LVES overcame 
’ early hesitancy to 
secure an FA Cup 
fifth-round trip to 
Wimbledon on Saturday week 
after Charlton suffered a 
night of misery at Molineux. 

The visitors lost Matty 
Holmes with a suspected bro- 
ken left leg early on, then 
midway through the second 
half Mark Bright was sent off 
Tor appearing to take a kick at 
Wolves' beeper Mick StowelL 
It was the eighth red card pro- 
duced this season by Graham 
Poll, who also took tats cau- 
tions tally to 67 by producing 
the yellow card seven times. 

Holmes was taken to hospi- 
tal after an accidental collision 
with the Wolves defender 
Kevin Muscat, and Keith Jones 
came off the bench to make his 
500th senior appearance. 

Charlton, seeking their first 
win at MoLineux in 45 years, 
nevertheless had two opportu- 
nities in the space of a minute 
to edge in front Phil Chappie 
helped on a comer by Mark 
Kinsella for Steve Jones to 
head goal wards but Don Good- 
man, back helping bis defence, 
cleared off the line. Kinsella 
was again the provider from 
the right for Bright to ease in 
front of Stnwell to flick a 
header goal wards but this time 
Keith C-urle cleared for a 
comer. 

Wolves looked uncomfort- 
able in their 3-4-3 formation, 
with Charlton exposing defen- 
sive flaws far too often for the 
manager Mark McGhee’s lik- 
ing. But almost against the 


run of play Wolves were 
gifted the lead. 

Kinsella was hesitant in 
clearing a through-ball from 
Muscat and, while he and his 
keeper Andy Petterson waited 
for each other, DougLe Freed- 
man posed a surprise threat 
Although the ball ran loose, 
Petterson inexplicably pulled 
Freedman's feet from under 
him and Curie confidently 
stroked the penalty into the 
bottom corner. 

Charlton protested to the 
referee Graham Poll when a 
back-pass by Wolves’ mid- 
fielder Steve Sedgeley would 
have looped just under the 
bar but for Stowell'e right 
hand. Charlton claimed an in- 
direct free-kick but Poll 
remained unmoved, signal- 
ling only a comer. 

Charlton went close to an 
equaliser on the stroke of 
half-time when Steve Jones’s 
left -foot shot rebounded from 
the foot of a post but they fell 
further behind in the 48th 
minute. Goodman provided 
the cross from the right for 
the 17-year-old Lee Naylor to 
plant a firm header beyond 
the reach of Petterson. 

Wolves added a third on 65 
minutes when Mixu Paate- 
Lalnen tapped home Freed- 
man's cross from the left, and 
three minutes later Bright 
was sent off after a scuffle 
with StowelL 

Wahtartaampton Wndwm (4-4-2): 
Stowed, Muscat Ricnarda (AUdns. fiflminj. 
Curia; Naylor, Robinson. Ferguson. 
Sedgley: Goodman (Simpson, 70). 
Fr o a dman, Paatoialnan. 

Chariton Athletic (4-4-2): Patterson; 
Brawn. Rufus (Alton. 701. Chappie. Bcnran 
(Balmer. 70); Newton. Holmes (K Jones. 
6). Kinsella. Robinson: Bright. S Jonos. 

G Poll (Trtngt. 



Reading 1 , Cardiff City 1 (after 90 minutes) 

Cardiff fans at fever pitch 


Martin Thorpe 


R eading once 
reached the semi-finals 
of this competition In 
1927. They lost to Cardiff, who 
went to Wembley and became 
the first and only club to take 
the old trophy out of England. 

Last night, a more modest 
tie needed extra-time to sort 
out which team went on to a 
less romantic visit to Shef- 
field United. 

The game was marred by 
the behaviour of a section of 
Cardiff’s notoriously trouble- 
some fans. Before kick-off 20 
visiting supporters were ar- 
rested in the town following 
disturbances. 

Ten minutes before the 
game began, during baiting 
by both sets or fans, at least 10 
Cardiff fans vaulted the pitch- 
side fence trying to get at the 
Reading supporters. During 
the disturbance a female 
steward was injured and led 
away in distress. 

Twenty-six minutes into 
the game a Cardiff fan was ar- 
rested for running on to the 


track surrounding the pitch 
to remonstrate with Read- 
ing’s Jason Bowen. 

After last weekend's inci- 
dent at Portsmouth, these dis- 
turbing events again raised 
the question of the use of 
stewards at games, in this 
case women stewards trying 
to control violent male fans. 

A large number of the 3,000 
or so Cardiff contingent 
massed behind one goal also 
betrayed their prejudices 
with frequent chants of "You 
black bastard" directed at the 
Reading striker Carl Asaba. 

A confident first-half dis- 
play from Cardiff gave them a 
141 half-time lead. Carl Dale, 
who had shot just wide after 
nine minutes, put the Third 
Division side ahead shortly 
before the break- Kevin Nu- 
gent's Hick set Dale clear and 
the striker ran 30 yards, 
calmly rounded the keeper 
and shot home from a wide 
angle. 

First division Reading had 
been disappointing until 
then, their best chance foiling 
to Asaba from close range, 
but Cardiff's goalkeeper Jon 


Hallworth produced a fine 
reaction save to deny him. 

With Mark Harris shooting 
just over for Cardiff in the 
first half 5 dying seconds, this 
was not looking like a game 
between two sides with 50 
league places between them. 

And Cardiff did not look 
like a side searching for a 
new manager. They had been 
forced to (all in the Wales 
manager Bobby Gould to take 
training on Monday after the 
club’s acting manager Kenny 
Hibbitt injured himself foil- 
ing downstairs at home. 

Hibbitt was back in the dug- 
out last night and, as the 
second half wore on, he had to 
endure more pain as Reading 
came back. Trevor Morley 
headed just wide and six min- 
utes later the 36-year-old went 
one better, scoring with a free 
header from close range after 
Martyn Booty’s free-kick. 

Reading (4-4-2): Hammond; Booty. 
Bernal. Davies. Swales. Williams, 
Parkinson. Houghton. Bowen; Asaba. 
Mpriey. 

Cardiff CIV* 14-4-3): HatlwoTito; 
Middleton. Harris. Ecknardl. Beech; 
O'Sullivan Penney. Young. Cares; Nugent 
Date. 

S Lodge (Barnsley). 


Sheffield United 1, Ipswich Town 0 


Hutchison finds a hot spot 


Derek Potter 


D ON HUTCHISON, once 
of Liverpool and West 
Ham. ended a span of 
15 months without a goal to 
Steer Sheffield United 
somewhat shakily into the 
fifth round. 

The advantage he gave 
United from a lath-minute 
penalty always looked vul- 
nerable and the Ipswich 
substitute Bobby Petta was 
Inches away from sending 
the tie into extra time with 
two free-kicks, the second 
moments from the end. 

Those who admire the 
scenic route to goal would 
have appreciated United's 
meandering start against a 
team they were meeting for 
the seventh time in 17 
months and had not beaten 
in 10 attempts. 

After two attacks of a 
dozen passes which took 
United across rather than 
np the pitch, one kick set 
Ipswich an even steeper 
peak to scale. Mauricio Tar- 
icco was deemed to have 


pushed Marcelo and 
Hutchison sent an unstop- 
pable penalty past Richard 
Wright 

The goal was par for 
United who despite off- 
loading their two leading 
scorers, Brian Deane and 
Jan Aage Fjortoft, have 
scored in each of their past 
16 games. 

Taricco had an unnerving 
start, booed by United fans, 
but responded with a long 
run and a threatening long- 
range shot 

Kleron Dyer went closer 
with another effort which 
was comfortably saved by 
Simon Tracey and shortly 
afterwards Wright needed 
both hands and then his 
feet to keep out a shots by 
Dean Saunders and Mar- 
celo in quick succession. 

Ipswich picked np after 
the goal bnt found it diffi- 
cult to breach United's de- 
fence, in which David Holds- 
worth and Roger Nilsen 
formed a solid partnership. 

However the visitors 
were indebted to a penalty 
miss by David Johnson for 


their victory. Johnson was 
felled by Lee Sandford 
three minutes before half- 
time but sent his spot-kick 
against the base of a post 
and failed with the 
rebound, which in any case 
would not have counted be- 
cause no one else had 
touched the ball. 

Tracey, sent off at Ports- 
mouth on Saturday for 
handling the ball outside 
his area in a prelude to the 
attack on a linesman, was 
fortunate to escape similar 
punishment in the 62 nd 
minute. 

Ipswich insisted he had 
blocked a shot from Dyer 
his hands and not his body 
several yards outside his 
area but the referee Alan 
Wilkie waved away their 
appeals and cautioned Ger- 
aint Williams for the vig- 
our of his protest 

Sheffield UnR-d 14-4-2): Tracey: Short 
(Quinn. 59mln), Holds worth. Nilsen, 
SarKflord: swart. Font Marker. Hutch toon: 
Saunoere. Monceto (Taylor, 59). 
tponrioli T«wn (4-4-2). tfrtght; UMentoWk. 
Tanner (Petta. S3). Cundy. Tartcco: 
Slockwall. Holland. Williams. Dyer: 
SOOwcralL Johnson (Mathla. 53). 

A WIMq (Scarborough). 


TMSuarcfian Travel Shop 



A tong Weekend in Switzerland staying ata 
grand 19th ceritury lakeside hotel • 



4 nights depaiisil 7th April From -only £349 
Flying with Swissair from Heathrow 
Montreux is acharningai^el^^ resort 
on the east side of Lake Geneva - perfect 
for a relaxing weekend. The price fSdm 
|ust£349 iticliKles i^timischedt^ed 
flights with Swissair, 4 nights bed and 
breakfast accommodation at 
4- star Grand Hotel Suisse (based 

on shared occupancy of a twin room}, 

airport transfers and tour manager. !' 

This boSday js organised by Time Editions Ltd, mTfcbernade . 
Sttae*. London EC2A4SD and Cff6oS«i5d sublet toarotobatey. ■ 
Sngte rooms BvaM)ie at a supplement. Optional insurance is an 
additional E24. ATtX 3525 A0TA V3120. 

For more details please complete the coupon below or 
cad Travel Ecfitions quoting reference GUASWL 




0171251 0045 


Name 

Address 


lb: travel Editions, 140 Tbbemade Street London, EG 2 A 45 D 

Please sand me tun details of 
(he following Guardian Travel 
Offer 

□ Mootreux 

a Please ik* this oo* B you oo 
NOT wtsfi » recurve Derate of 
other often trom the Guardian or 
Other orgart^oUora apgwred by 

TheGuarrfian I TSeGuBTtSBtt 


Postcode- 


Dalglish holds up Bums’ managerial move to Hibernian 


T ommy burns’s move to 
Hibernian, who want him 
to succeed the sacked Jim 
DuOV as manager, seems 
likely to be delayed because 
Kenny Dalglish is reluctant to 
release the Newcastle coach. 

Dalglish was also believed 
to have been the stumbling 
block when Aberdeen were 
refused permission to inter- 
view Burns with a view to his 
succeeding Roy Aitken at Pit- 
todrie last November. 

However, it is thought that 
Burns has bad talks with 


Results 


Football 

FA CUP 

Fbarfft-roond replays 

SWT Uld (1)1 Ipswich ID) D 

Hutchison 12 (pan I 14.144 

(Slwfi Uld home to Cardiff or Reading) 
Wolverhampton |1| a Chariton (0) O 
Curia 29 (pen I Naylor 48 20.42P 

PaalBiBinon 65 

(Wolvsrtiamp'on away to WriUMdon) 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
Second Division 
Haekpeal |D) S Bristol CKIIS 

Preecu 54 HdwIeU B6. 76 

Beni aa 3.724 

Third Division 


1,538 


(0) O MaasftaM (1) a 

Eustace 20. Whitehall 49 
Harper 6J 


AUTO WINDSCREENS SKELO 
Northern Section 
Quarter-final 

Sunday (t) 4 CarSUa (0) 1 

Payton 16. tflnnlcomtje 61 Prokus 55 

Coota 73. Henderson 69 4.313 

TENMENTS SCOTTISH CUP 

Thfand -round replay 

Boas County 101 1 AMrto lO) O 

Adame 69 (pan) 2.517 

(Ross County homo to Oundeci 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 

First DMsIofi 

Ram (l) fl Mkirfc (01 O 

Latvian 29 (pen). Cargo 70 4.688 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 

Second Ohrbten 

Brachfa (1J 1 Omen of SouBi (0) 1 

Bloch 45 Tow^loy 87 

307 

— I iimiiwir <11 a Fetter (0) 2 

ArmOrong 44 (peril Naim Si 

Christie 73 MeLauctilan 80 

200 

Third Division 

AHm IS) 8 AAtvtrtb (0) 4 

Irvine 6. 31 Thomson 68 

SrnipMJn 50 SW 


Dalglish, indicating that he is 
keen to return to Scotland, 
and that as a result his 
chances of landing the Easter 
Road job have brightened. 

Hibernian's directors had 
hoped to secure Burns's ser- 
vices today, allowing him to 
take charge of the side in 
good time for Saturday's Pre- 
mier Division match at 
Aberdeen. 

But it now seems likely that 
Billy McNeill, appointed gen- 
eral manager two weeks ago, 
will be in charge at Pittodrie. 


FA TROPHY; *iarnnd miaul r e p la y: 

Slough 2. Halifcu o. 

REPRESENTATIVE MATCH: FA XI 1. 
HrllfBh Sldfe 2 

UNIBOND LEAGUE: Prashtonfa Cup: 
S econ d round: Guisetey 0. Luljjh RMI 0 
DR MARTENS LEAGUE: Cup: Third 
round i Reddliefi Uld 7. SLJurbrhigo i3. 
POHT1MS LEAGUE: Premier DMriOE 
Leeds 0. Noam Forest Z Finn Division: 

Giimrjj^ i. Bolton 1 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
FM DMaion: Arsenal 1. OPR 1. 
HIGHLAND LEAGUE! Clachnacuddin 4. 
Brora Rrtgrs i 

FRIENDLY: Merthyr 3. Shrewsbury 3. 

Tennis 

ATP CROATIAN INDOOR TOURNA- 
MENT (Spill): Rra round; R tfasefc (Cs) 
trt D Pcscariu (Rom) 6-4. 6-4 . A Morincrv 
(RuSI £4 1 Moldovan (flomi M. e-4: M 
Baron, (Cz) ol J Sanches (Spi 6-3. 7-fl. B 
Bookor (Gw) 01 F Bergh (SMI 6-3. 7-6; M 
HoBMrt (Swim N R Furtnn fit) 3-« 0-2, 

6- 3. 

ATP MARSEILLE OPEN: First roondi A 
domed [Fri 01 S Schallon 4-6. 

7- 6. 6-ft J Alonso iSp) M L Rout ,Fr> 6-7. 

6- 3. B-3; p Vacate (Cz) lx T Nydahl iSwci 

7- 6. 7-6: S Brogu e — (Sp) bt T Carbonoll 
ISp) €-J. 4-6. 6-3: A Boolsch iFtj hi A 
Martin (Spi 6-3. 6-1; A Vatooa (Rom) bl C 
Ruud (Nor) 7-6. 6-4; M TUHrom (Swe) bl 
C PBIine (Frj 7-6. 3-6. 7-5 Y Kafelnikov 
iRu:,) hi J A Viioca ISp) ErA b-3. 

TORAV PAN PACIFIC OPEN (To»yo)- 
Rnrt round: L Pang iChlngl bt T Tcrtasu- 
U-irn mul) 6-1 6-3: M S*oU (Japan) bf M 
Serna iSp) 3-€ 6-3. 6-3. B Ukhovtanva 
(Rut.! bl M Luot (Crc) 6-1 . i -i T Yoalndp 
(Japan) pi M GrrybowiJj iPgi) 4-6. 7-6. 
E— 1 > Sptrha IRumi bt P Sung-Hao (Fori 
7-S. t~0: R Qruh III) Of K Bdogcol iMotnj 
3-6 6-1. 6—4; A Suflqpnna (Japan) M K A 
Gum (Anal 7-6 6-d. M Maleeva (Bul\ bt A 
Huber l Gw I 3-€. 7-6. 6-1. 

WOHBfS SATELLITE TOUWAIIKNT 
i7h« WrraO- Flral round: J Ward (GBI at 
M Thoms (Qor) i-fi. 6-1. 6-2; L Cartwrigin 
tGSi hi l PerkiM (G0) 7-6. 7-6. H Vai 
Aaktoran (Nclh) 6-3. 6-3; O Cuod ,lr) U 
5 Lvdon (GBI 6-4. 6-0- H Keutataal INotol 
bt N Egorova (Rwi tr-4. 6-1. 0 lOer) 
DI S Eire (Fr) 6-4. 5-7 ft-A P Mandub 
IHuni W A Br.flQcl (Ger) 6-3. 6-6. 0 Ivan- 
ova | Rus) bl H Matt hows (OB) 3-6. 6-1. 
t-2. M Po ii v aun (Sun) bt STiHt iNetn) 6-1. 
6-4. N It u vnc o va tc.-| ot A 'Van Dor Hurfc 
lltenj 6-2, 6-3. K Croon (Gffl W S Rynar- 

-i |P«] 6-1. 7-6; A Iworo«harwvp 
lUkri bl L Wood'otfe |GS) 6-4. 6-3: J 
ChouiflHiry |GB) 01 M Wodbrandt I Swe) 


One Aberdeen player Hibs 
may not have to face is the 
Scotland Under-21 midfielder 
Stephen Glass who was yes- 
terday signed by Newcastle 
on a pre-contract agreement 
Dalglish hopes the transfer 
will go through in a couple of 
days rather than in the sum- 
mer but that depends on the 
two clubs agreeing a fee. Ab- 
erdeen value Glass at El .5 mil- 
lion, while Newcastle are 
only willing to pay around 
£500,000. 

Steve McManaman is in 


6-4. 7-S. K Karoo* (Ger) bl J Lubovs 
(RuSI 6-41. 6-1, A Jam <GB) bt N Payne 
IGB) 4-6. 7-5. 7-6. H Raaaby (GB) H F 
Eng&krm l Sure) 6-4. 7-S. 


Basketball 


NBA: Washington 113. Detroit 101: Cleve- 
land 109. Minnesota 99. Miami 90. Atlanta 
83: Philadelphia 07. Phoenix ios. Dallas 
104. Vancouvw SO: Denver 72. Chicago 
til 

Cricket 

ONE-DAY MATCH (Taupe): NZ Academy 
103 (483 overs: Zimbabwe 196-2 (36 6 
oversi. Zimbabwe won by eight wickets 
SHEFFIELD SHIELD: Ftrat (tap Mel- 
bourne: Victoria 284-4 p. Harper 1 78. D 
Jonas loono) v Weaiern AuairaJIa. 
TOUR-DAY MATCH (Kimberley): Rnd 
daq ft Pakistan 418-6 doc (Saaod Anwar 
lit Rashid Labi 9a. Azhar M ah mood 69. 
Incomam-ul-Haq 57) and 216-6 dec (Aamlr 
Sohall 61 ). Grigudiand West 2 ia (P Bar- 
naul 101; MuUtttQ Ahmed 6-36) and 109 
iMuahtaq Ahmed 5-19. Mohammad AWram 
2-5. Weqar You ms 3-21). Patoaian won by 
307 runs. 


Ice Hockey 


NHL: Pittsburgh 2. NY Islanders 4; Ottawa 
D. Now Jersey 1; Tampa Say 3. BuHalo 7; 
Toronto 1. Dallas 5: Edmonton 1. Las An- 
golas 0. Vancouver i. Colorado £ San 
Jtrae 2. NT Fumger, 3. 

Sailing 

WHITBREAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RACEl FHtti tea: I. cnesste Racing (US) 
6.160.9 miles to llmsh. 2. Toshiba (U31 3.E 
miles behind. 3, EF Education iSne) 7& 4. 
Innovation Kvaemer (Nor) 15 5. Mor|( Cup 
Ihtorn 1X6: 6. Swadlsh Match I Swe) 14; 7, 
3Hh Cut IGB) 14.1: B. EF Languagtj (Swe) 
21 A 9. Brunei Sunetgy (Neth) 55. 

Snooker 

BlHBON AHD HEDGES MASTERS 
(WontWey): Seoo od ramK A Hto l BiB 

(Eng) w j H.qgiiw (Scot) 6-3. 


Fixtures 


17.30 unless wared) 

Football 

FA CUP: rowtti Nani u y h u w BarfU- 
Ipy v Touenfum (7.45); Newcastle v Ste- 
vonago T7.45i 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE) First BMsfcMl 

Mlddiasbrcugh v Tran more (7,45). 


doubt for England’s World 
Cup warm-up match against 
Chile at Wembley next 
Wednesday. 

The Liverpool player is 
receiving treatment for a 
hamstring injury and will not 
train until Friday in the hope 
that he will be fit to play 
against Southampton at An- 
field on Saturday. 

If McManaman does not 
play in the Premiership 
match, Liverpool will almost 
certainly withdraw him from 
the England squad. 


UNIBOND LEAGUE: First Dj vision: 
Farelay Gallic v Wortsop Tn. UnlfMj First 
Div isi on Omp: S nood roimt Brad lard 
PL Ava v Whiter Tn 

SCREW MX DIRECT LEAGUE: Premier 
DMatoWt Brfellngiori v Bristol MF. 
PONTTNS LEAGUE: Prvadcr Dtutgleto 
Liverpool v BJacfcbum (7.0); Shed Wad v 
Man Utd (7JJJ. Sooand DMMcm Cartlste v 
Shrewsbury (731). Cup: Gmo Obk Wrcv 
nam v Ota ham (7 0j Droop Sta Scar- 
borough v Rotherham (7.01. 

AVON INSURANCE COMB: First) Brigh- 
ton v Wadofd (741): Chart! on v Luton (2J1|; 
Ipswich v Swindon (7 Q), Portsmouth v 
Wesl Ham (7 0); Southampton v MlllwaU; 
mmUodon v Crystal Palace <2.0} 
REFRBSENTATIVB MATCH) Ryman 
Lcasus v Comomed Services. 

HIOHLAND LEAGUE: Fwrua Mechanic-) 
v Buckle mislle; Losslamomh v Frsssr- 
burgh: Naim County v Potsrhaaa 
star LBmsnai mam aw-, smith 
Ihmt Cherry axturtt v Monaghan UW. 

Rugby Union 

CHELTENHAM AND GLOUCESTER 
CUP: Group Cj Moseley v Bristol (7.45). 
TENNENTB NOMlWIFi TWfd Dtw- 
c ri o w Ciaagow Southern v Glenrothes 
(7J). 

CLUB MATCH: Royal Navy v Combined 
London OB (Portsmouth). 

Rugby League 

HBPnUBfTA-nVE MATCH) BARLA Cl 

Brtldln UTl v RAF (7.0. Dewaburyi. 

Basketball 

BUBWBSra LGAOUBi Birmingham w 
Wadord (7.0). 

UNVBALL TROPHY) StnMhdl rfapt 

topi London Lodpards v Slvalliald {7 JO) 


Ice Hockey 


CIIFs Ayr v Nrrwcat.hu. 

BAmSH NATIONAL LEAGUE) Kingston 

v Lancashire. 

• Jaequm ftagna. tho (avourtte to auc - 
cacd Juan-Antanlo Samaranch as presi- 
dent of the International Olympic Commit- 
tee president, will today diatover it nis bid 
to lain Dm IOC ExeeuUve Board has been 
successful. Tl» 55-year-old Belgian eur- 
g son. an IOC member since 1991. has long 
been regardDd J poicmiai successor to 
Samaranch wfto says he will stand down 
In 2001. However, there appears to bo 
much opp osi tion to Rogge b median. "He 
suddenly seems to have a tot ot enemies," 
said an Olympic aourca 


Athletics 

Maurice Greene, the 100- 
metre world champion, set a 
world indoor 60m record in 
Madrid yesterday with a time 
of 6. 39 sec. It came three days 
after be equalled the previous 
world best of 6.41 set by 
Andre Cason In 1992. 

Tennis 

Boris Becker came back after 
two months away from the 
circuit to defeat Fredrik 
Bergh 6-3. 7-6 in the first 
round of the Croatian Indoors 
in Split. The 30-year-old Ger- 
man looked rusty on his serve 
but was pleased with his tim- 
ing and “pretty satisfied” 
with his game against the 
unseeded Swede. He now 
meets the defending cham- 
pion and local favourite 
Goran Ivanisevic. 

Greg Rusedski’s first-round 
match against the 32-year-old 
world No. 81 Gianluca Pozzi 
has been delayed until today. 

Women will take part In the 

Grand Siam Cup in Munich 

for the first time fills autumn. 
The eight best performers in 
the year's Grand Slam events 
will compete for £500.000. 

Sailing 

Chessie Racing, skippered on 
the fifth leg of the Whitbread 
Round the World Race by Dee 
Smith, continues to lead the 
fleet after three days, less than 
two miles ahead of Britain’s 
Paul Standbridge skippering 
Dennis Conner’s Toshiba, 
writes Bad Fisher. Lawrie 
Smith in Silk Cut languishes 
in seventh but is 10 miles 
ahead of the overall leader 
Paul Cayard in EF Language. 

Tracy Edwards and her all- 
woman crew began their at- 
tempt on the round-the-world 
record when they crossed the 
starting line off Ushant light- 
house in Britanny yesterday. 
The 92-foot catamaran Royal & 
SunAlliance was sailing at 16 
knots and her crew were ex- 
pecting more breeze as they 
headed across the Bay of Bis- 
cay to Cape Finisterre. 


Zola to 
stay 
until 
2002 


J 

r • ; 


Martin Thorpe 


Spot on Wolves' captain Keith Curie strokes home a first-half penalty to give his side their opener against Charlton photograph: ross kinnaird 


Stevenage to 
play safe 
on Grazioli 

S TEVENAGE will not gam- 
ble with the long-term fit- 
ness of any player for the 
sake of the FA Cup fourth- 
round replay at Newcastle 
tonight their manager Paul 
Fairdough said yesterday. 

GiuLiano Grazioli. who 
scored their equaliser against 
Newcastle at Broadhall Way 
10 days ago, is “extremely 
doubtful” with an injured 
shin and the midfielder 
Simon Stapleton has a sciatic 
problem, and Fairdough said: 
•*We will not make a decision 
on our starting line-up until 
the very last minute; they are 
both key players but must be 
100 per cent fit 
‘We have more Important 
games than this coming up as 
we're in the last 16 of the FA 
Trophy, which is our realistic 
chance of reaching Wembley 
this season, and we need to 
pick up more Vauxhall Con- 
ference points." 

Newcastle’s manager Ken- 
ny Dalglish denied there had 
been a war of words between 
the clubs. ‘To have a war of 
words you must have two 
people in conflict. Our play- 
ers have said nothing." 


Sport in brief 


C HELSEA, who moved 
into second place in die 
Premiership at the 
weekend, received more good 
news yesterday when Gian- 
franco Zola and Roberto Dl 
Matteo signed two-year exten- 
sions to their contracts. 
Although Zola is currently 
in a patch of poor form which 
has seen him dropped by Italy 
and Chelsea, the London club 
are delighted the little striker 
has committed himself until 
2002, when he will be 35. His 
countryman Di Matteo. cur- 
rently suspended, is now set 
to feature in the Chelsea mid- 
field until he is 31. 

Speodation suggested Zola 
might leave for one more lucra- 
tive pay day on the Continent, 
but Chelsea's managing direc- 
tor Colin Hutchinson said: 
“Gianfranco has demonstrated 
very forcefhffy that he is going 
to spend the rest of his career 

at Hp and his family 

have settled very well in Eng- 
land, they love London and he 
is in love with Chelsea." 

The midfielder Mark 
Nicholls has also extended his 
contract, until 200L "It all 
demonstrates how we are 
building for the future and 
want to be a force to be 
reckoned with, not only in 
England, but also in Europe," 
added Hutchinson. 

This also includes signing 
new players, and the latest 
linked with Chelsea Is 
Bangers’ Danish forward 
Brian Laudrup, whose con- 
tract expires this summer. 
The player’s agent is reported 
to have held weekend talks at 
S tamf ord Bridge. 

Arsenal plan to buy rein- 
forcements for next season 
and are interested in two 
French internationals, both 
with Auxerre. 

Stephane Gutvarc’h is a 27- 
year-cdd striker, currently val- 
ued at about £4 mlTUn n, who 
was France's leading scorer 
last season and has already 
notched 40 goals this. Arsenal 
watched him in a friendly 
against Spain last week and he 
is likely to lead France’s attack 
In this summer's World Cup. 
The other player is the versa- 
tile drfender Alain Goma. aged 
25 and valued at about 
£2 million. 

Peter White writes: Savo 
Milosevic, Aston Villa's 
transfer-listed striker, last 
night pleaded with his man- 
ager Brian Little to be given 
another chance. 

For the first time the player 
has admitted his actions at 
Blackburn were directed at 
Villa fens. "1 cannot lie: I 
spat in the direction of the 
supporters. I aimed towards 
them. I could see the anger in 
their eyes, and I became frus- 
trated,” Milosevic said. 
“However, I am not scared to 
play again and I want to play 
for this club. I do not want to 
leave. 

Tm sorry for what hap- 
pened, perhaps it is my tem- 
perament. I am a Yugoslav 
and an emotional person.” 


Snooker 


Hamilton’s 
tunnel vision 
fells Higgins 


CHveEverton 


A nthony Hamilton. 

whose goatee beard and 
slight build account for his 
nickname Swampy* marked 
his Benson & Hedges Masters 
debut with a 6-3 win against 
the world No. 2 John Hig gins 
at Wembley Conference Cen- 
tre yesterday. 

Hamilton has only twice 
progressed to the quarter-fin- 
als of world-ranking events 
but with his model technique 
and prolific scoring a major 
breakthrough may not be far 
off. 

"It's Just belief," said the 
world No. 14. “Every thing ’s 
coming together. I’ve played 
twice as well this season as 
ever before and I've started to 

really enjoy myself.” 

Higgins, who at 22 has al- 
ready collected seven ranking 
titles, won December's Ger- 
man Open and was runner-up 
at last month's Welsh Open in 
Newport, where be let a 5-4 
lead slip against the 19-year- 
old Yorkshireman Paul 
Hunter. 

‘‘As soon as Newport fin- 
ished I was back in my club 
practising so you can't say it’s 
anything to do with prepara- 
tion," said Higgins, who took 
a share iff the first six frames 
after runs of 46. S3 and 133 to 
Hamilton's best of 49, 46. 48 
and 82 . 

"At 3-3 I just lost the plot, 
played a couple of stupid 
shots and they cost me. I col- 
lapsed again but l can't ex- 
plain why I lose concentra- 
tion. This is another low." 

Hamilton made breaks of 
58, 52 and 83 to go two up with 
three to play and added grad- 
ually to his initial 38 in the 
ninth frame to earn a quarter- 
final against the Welsh left- 
hander Mark Williams. 
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P n finds the nature of Test pitch could cut both ways 
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Tbe England batsman, fresh 
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warn Islands in their twodav 
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™ circumstances it would be 

*}* does not play. 

revert tnfh ^J 1 no doubt 
have^harfb^ that they 

nro. *u mind since the 
5j* ^2r° f the tour, and prob- 

thaL Mark 

Richer resuming his back 
seat after his sacrificial role in 


the bad dream that was 
Sabina Park and John Craw- 
ley hoisted back up the order 
to No. 3. followed by Nasser 
Hussain and Graham Thorpe. 

There seems to have been a 
persistent flaw, though, in 
England thinking in recent 
years that looks to fill such a 
key role as No. 3 with batsmen 
who are seeking to e^ahitoh or 
re-establish their International 
credentials while the most 
experienced batsmen are 
lodged further down the order. 

Crawley has never done any- 
thing but state his absolute 
readiness to bat there and, 
who knows, may In time make 
the position his own. But t ha t 


is not the point The No. 3 role 
Is a position that demands 
experience and the versatility 
which might require the 
player to lace the second ball of 
the innings, as Mark Rampra- 
kash did on this same ground 
four years ago. or sit In the 
pavilion through an entire day 
with the pads on, as happened 
to David Boon for Australia at 
Trent Bridge In 1989. It is also 
the position to which middle- 
order batsmen should aspire 
while serving their time in the 
chorus line. 

Take the West indies side. 
Four years ago the teenage 
Shivnarine Chanderpaul was 
introduced down the order at 


Twirlers can stop massaging 
spinning fingers in anticipation 


No. 6, where the pressure was 
less intense, to begin the pro- 
cess of establishment By the 
end of that series his confi- 
dence and stature had grown 
to such an extent that it was be 
who. at the 11th hour when the 
nerves were jangling like cow- 
bells, herded Brian Lara to his 
world record Test innings of 

375 in Antigua. 

Chanderpaul is now a bats- 
man of undoubted world 
class. He averages more than 
50 In Tests and binds the in- 
nings together from No. 3. 
The question is. would Chan- 
derpaul be the batsman be is 
now had be been thrust up 
the order in the first place 
and asked to sink or swim? 

For England the reverse 
process appears to happen, 
with an apprenticeship at 
three apparently a passport to 
other pakures. If for the time 



Australia v S Africa: Third Test, final day 

Cronje irate as 

third umpire 
bails out Waugh 


Affdy Wilson In Adelaida 


Crawley ... the No. 3 elect 

being, Alec Stewart is to open 
with Michae l Atherton and 
not keep wicket in this series 
then surely England’s best 
side should contain Hussain 
at three, where he has en- 
joyed success before. 

Thorpe, currently rated one 
of the top three batsmen in the 
world, would be at four, where 
he ran do real damage, rather 
than at five, where he is in 

danger Of ending hima>lf with 

a long tail and little efq* Craw- 
ley, Butcher. Ramprakash, 
Adam Hollioake or whoever 
would then compete for the 
two lower middle-order places. 





Rugby Union 


Back looks to his future with England 


Robert Armstrong finds Leicester’s 
little big man eager to make a tigerish 
impact on his first business trip to Paris 




EIL BACK has al 
ways been a young 
raw in a hurry and 
his taste for pace is 
to his new silver 
BMW But even his extraordi- 
nary dynamism will be tested 
in Hie Five Nations opener 
against a France side built for 
perpetual motion. Surpris- 
ingly it will be the Leicester 
flanker’s first international in 
Paris, an environment that 
seems perfectly suited to his 
disti n c t ive jeu d ’esprit. 

Back, at 29, has finally been 
given the recognition his 
special gifts merit thanks to 
the England coach Clive Wood- 
ward’s unstinting support for 
footballers who can perform at 
pace. The copywriter who 
coined the celebrated petrol 
slogan “Put a Tiger in your 
tank” might easily have been 
inspired by Back. In an era of 
fleet-footed giants the En gland 
N'o.7 proves not only that 
small is beautifhl but also 
highly effective in the murky 
recesses of rucks and mauls. 

Controversy has frequently 
dogged Back's career since he 
played his first league game 
for Nottingham nearly 10 years 
ago, although he is a model 
professional noted for his dis- 
cipline on and oft* the field. On 
Saturday the 5ft loin open-side 
win be part of a back row that 
has no specialist No. 8 but be 
remains completely unfazed: 
having another open-side 
flanker Richard Hill at his 
shoulder is Back's notion of 
rugby heaven. 

"Our back-row trio is com- 
fortable with the ball in hand," 
he pointed out. "We set things 
up well, retain possession and 
we're also good defensively. 
We know when two of us get 
caught at the bottom of a ruck 
the third man will be capable 
of maintaining the continuity 
of the tMm. if the lacks come 
up quickly we*n be in a posi- 
tion to free up the ball and get 
it away. By that stage the other 
two guys should be back on 
their feet I believe weH be an 
exciting back row. 

"The presence of quality for- 
wards on the bench like Tim 
Rodber and Tony Diprose 
mean*: dive can make substi- 
tutions if things aren't going 
well; that is good because ft 
forces vou to play at the top ot 
your game. If England just 
wanted guys to kjg h 

icii-Vc mak e big hits and stay 
dose to the breakdown, they 
wouldn’t pick Neil Back- I 
want to play the game wider 


and with greater fluency. 
Tnars what I enjoy and it's 
where I excel 

"I believe it's my job to sup- 
port the backs and get up there 
in support of the ball carrier. If 
the fly boys cannot do their job 
HI clean thing* up aw rf get the 
move going again. I feel I've 
played well since the draw 
with New Zealand. Apart from 
a dead leg I've kept free of in- 
jury and have si joyed train- 
ing. My club form ha* been 
good, though Leicester’s 
results have been inconsistent 

“Playing in Paris in front of 
80,000 people will be a fantas- 
tic experience. That sort of 
event comes maybe once in a 
lifetime. The French win look 
to play a fluid, fast game with 
four back-row forwards in 
their pack but the confidence 
of the En gland squad Is hi g h, 
as is my own, and we wfll 
relish the challenge of match- 
ing our skills against our op- 
posite numbers." 

Back freely admits he has 
become more laid-back and 
more reflective since serving 
his ban for pushing the referee 
Steve Lander to the ground at 


“When I received 
the Lions letter ftx 
South Africa 
I just burst 
into tears’ 


the end of the 1996 Pfflrington 
Cup Anal after losing 16-15 to 
Bafo. Instead of fretting over 
his frequent exclusions from 
England's elite squad he has 


got on with the bread-and-but- 
ter business of keeping Leices- 
ter in the hunt for silverware. 

*Tve been in and out of the 
England squad for years but 
Fm riding on the crest of a 
wave at the moment and I 
hope that'll continue for some 
time. I enjoy playing French 
sides: European Cup games 
are brilliant because they 
bring you up against nnfamil- 
lar opposition; it’s a fresh 
challenge frying to adapt to 
their different style of play. In 
Premiership rugby you have a 
rough idea how the other side 
are going to play though you 
don't always come up against 
the same old feces now that 
professionalism has come in. 

“ When I was banned for six 


months it was in the back of 
my mind that 1 might never 
play for England again. 1 cer- 
tainly didn’t think i had 
chance of getting picked fix 
the 1997 Lions. Fortunately 
managed to sit back and relax 
a bit and leave those decisions 
to other people. When 
received the letter telling me I 
was fra the Lions squad for 
South Africa I just burst into 
uncontrollable tears. It was 
the only international honour 
I hadn't achieved; 1 thought 

the T.lnrae hurl paiagri me by. 

“It’s a big challenge playing 
away games in Europe be- 
cause you’re out of your com- 
fort zone. It’s a different cul- 
ture and a different 
atmosphere. In the Five 
Nations I believe the odds are 
in our favour but, having said 
that, we have yet to win a 
game this season. En gland 
have improved with every out- 
ing and I believe we should 
have beaten New Zealand but 
we niada mistakes on th e day, 
such as 21 missed tackles. 

“At least we’ve learned 
something from that experi- 
ence. We know we’re not go- 
ing to win anything in the 
next World Cup if we keep 
missing tackles like that. 
Stfll, we’re leaving nothing to 
chance. We now have coaches 
for each area of play. When 
England perform to their fall 
potential I believe we can beat 
any side in the world.” 

England have lost their last 
three games against France 
after winning the previous 
seven, evidence perhaps that 
competitive standards have 
slipped hack on the northern 
shore of the ChanneL Even 
so. Back remains sanguine 
about England's prospects of 
seein g off th e bes t Europe can 
offer and lifting the Five 
Nations crown. 

"I regard France away as 
the tangliest game in the Five 
Nations but history shows 
that thp so-called underdog 
often comes away with a vic- 
tory in this competition,” he 
said. “The Five Nations is 
like a knockout tournament 
— every game is a one-off 
We're trying to build on our 
autumn performances and 
I’m confident we’U finish 
there or thereabouts. 

“I approach every game 
home or away with the same 
detailed preparation and in 
the <ani,> frame of mind. I en- 
joy playing immensely. I love 
the physical contact and you 
could say I live for match day. 
To be honest, -I don’t know 
what ni do when 1 retire. As 
a professional player it’s fan- 
tastic to be able to train in the 
day and then rest in the eve- 
ning. It’s a great life. I just 
want it to go on and on." 



Lull before storm . . . Nell Back preparing to overcome French resistance 


TOM JENKINS 


Cricketer pitches 
into Paris crisis 
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The televised game is an 
80.000 sell-out and a post- 
ponement of the first Eiye 
Nations match at the 
ground would bring as 

much scorn on French 
mgby as that poured on Ja- 
maican cricket recently. 

Felton said: “There is to 
magic cure here. The practi- 
calities are differen t fro m 
working at Northampton- I 
could probably dine out at 
the Paris Ritz fto^verifwe 
succeed, tmt the 
could fell an me if we dan*t 

The special canvas covers 
were ^PPedout yester- 
day. Hot air wfll be blown 
through the two covers law 
last night. _* 

Felton Is one of a W* 

strong team which Includes 
the Northampton poirnds- 

man David Powell, a for- 
mer England prop who has 
played twice against the 
French, and an electrical 
engineer, CHve Abrahams. 

«We will stay for the rest 
of the week and in three 
days we could hopefully 
help to save the game, 
added Felton- 


Big step for captain Armstrong 


T HE Newcastle scrum- 
half Gary Armstrong 
takpg over as captain 
from Rob Wain wright for 

Scotland's Five Nations 
Championship opener against 
Ireland in Dublin on 
Saturday. 

Walnwright's form has 
dipped since last summer's 
Lions tour but he retains his 

place at blind-side flanker in 
a side showing seven changes 
— three positional — from the 
one defeated in Italy 11 days 
ago. 

Kenny Logan, the Wasps 
wing, comes into the starting 
XV. He was not even in the 23- 
man squad named by Richie 
Dixon last Wednesday, the day 


before Dixon resigned as 
coach and was replaced by 
Jim Telfer and Ian McGee- 
chan. and he was also left out 
of ihe trip to Treviso. He 
comes to on the left flank and 
Craig Joiner switches to the 
right in place of Tony Stanger. 

The Wasps second-row Da- 
mian Cronin replaces the inex- 
perienced Scott Murray, and 
tiie Newcastle prop George 
Graham, making a belated 
first start at International 
level after being forced to rates 
the Italy match, comes in at 
loose-head for David Hilton. 

Craig Chalmers is restored 
to stand-off in a straight swap 
with Gregor Townsend, who 
moves to centre, his usual po- 


sition with Northampton this 
season, and the selectors have 
gone for a more heavyweight 
No. 8 in Newcastle’s Peter 
Walton instead of Adam 
Roxburgh. 

Ireland’s coach Brian Ash- 
ton said: “I think Scotland will 
be a different side than that 
which lost in Italy, where they 
were very unimpressive. We 
weren’t very impressive our- 
selves when we lost to Italy 
just before Christmas but I 
t hink on Saturday you will see 
two very different teams arid I 
don't think , the matches 
against Italy will have any 
real bearing on toe outcome.” 

Ireland’s tight-head prop 
Paul Wallace is expected to 


play despite injuring his 
neck playing for Saracens last 
weekend. "Paul had a similar 
injury a few weeks ago but 
got over it rapidly," Ashton 
said. "He’s now having phys- 
iotherapy and will definitely 
be (dray for Saturday." 

SCOTLAND. R Tb aphor d (Mol rote and 
Caledonia); C Jotaar [Leicester). A TaB 
(NewcastJo), C Tonni a m f (Northampton), 
It Loo* (Wasps); c CWi (Melrose 
and Scottish Borders), a Armstrong (oapt£ 
® <W»b (both Newcastle). Q BaOooh 

K al Sco Hand and Glasgow). U tte— rt 

trthomplon). D Carafe. (Wasps), D Weir 

(Newcastle). R Watawrtofat (Dundee 
H5FP and Caledonia), p waftoo (Newcas- 
tle), s HbI m b s (London Scottish). 

tlo plaos ui s uUi T irtnwnr (Hawick and 


Scottish Borders). D Lao [London Scot- 
tish). A Moot (Bath). A nnytlTQh (Kelso 
and Scottish Borders). S Oitaaa (Watson. 
Ians and Caledonial. D man (Bath). O 
Sostt (Dundee HSFP and Caledonia). 

A Watson (South Africa). 


Yates left to sweat it out as tribunal sits late into evening 


■fEVIN YATES, the Bath 
| \and Rn pJwTiri tight-head 
prop cited by London Scottish 
for alleged ear biting, was 
Effli sweating over his future 
last wi ght more than 10 hours 
ef a three-man tribunal 
had begun its hearing, writes 
Robert Armstrong. 

The Rugby Football Union 
panel sitting at Twickenham 
beard from Yates and fellow 


members of toe Bath pack, 
and from Simon Fenn, the 
London Scottish forward who 
suffered the ear injury during 
the Tetley's Cup fourth-round 
match at the Recreation 
Ground on January 10 which 
Bath won. 

The tribunal, which was 
chaired by Michael Burton 
QC, included Jonathan 
Dance, a solicitor, and Brian 


Baister, a retired police offi- 
cer. Roy Manock, toe RFTJ dis- 
ciplinary officer, also 
attended the day-long meeting 
which began at 9-80am- 
Yates, who has denied any 
wrong-doing, was suspended 
on full pay by Bath three days 
after the game. The Bath for- 
ward, who is represented by 
counsel, remains in good 
standing with toe E ngl and 




squad and under contract to 
the RFC. 

He' gave his evidence early 
in the day while the England 
squad were training on the 
Twickenham pitch before 
toey Oy to Paris today for Sat- 
urday's Five Nations opener 
against France. Yates’s ab- 
sence means he is missing out 
on a £2,000 England squad ap- 
pearance fee. 



ANSIE CRONJE'S face 
afterwards told the 
story of this most dra- 
matic of draws. South Africa 
had gone within three wick- 
ets of victory, but Australia 
bad completed their ninth 
consecutive series win, al- 
though only after major con- 
troversy in the last hour. 

The flashpoint occurred in 
the seventh of the last 15 overs 
with six Australian wickets 
down and a victory target of 
361 long since rendered aca- 
demic. Mark Waugh, who had 
battled all day for his 12th Test 
century, was struck on the 
shoulder by a short delivery 
from Shaun Pollock, and Pat 
Symcox dived forward to claim 
a gully catch. 

Doug Cowie. the neutral um- 
pire from New Zealand, turned 
down that appeal, but the 
South Africans spotted that a 
bail had been dislodged. The 
square-leg umpire. Steve Ran- 
d p u , asked the third umpire, 
Steve Davis, for a ruling. 

The replay showed that after 
being hit, Waugh had turned to 
fallow the ball's flight and 
flicked the bail off with his bat 
After a two-minute delay, the 
green light flashed, but it was 
another two minutes before 
play resumed as Cronje and 
Symcox confronted Waugh 
and Randell- 

"I thou ght the umpire made 
file correct decision," said Aus- 
tralia’s captain Mark Taylor. 
‘Ask Hansie and he'll proba- 
bly say something completely 
different” South Africa’s cap- 
tain duly growled: ‘If some- 
body gets hit on the head and 
he’s a bit wobbly and walks on 
to tt» stumps than he is out. 
That's what I say. Nothing 

mm- p than that 11 

Cronje’s and Symcox’s mood 
had not been helped by the fact 


that from the first ball of the 
same over Waugh had been 
dropped for the third time in 
the innings by Adam Bacher at 
short leg. He was ra lsspd again 
with six overs left by Symcox 
at gully. 

However, South Africa 
should have had thfc game 
wrapped up before the final 
session. They dropped live 
chances in Australia's first in- 
nings and doubled that tally 
second time around. The most 
costly was Bacher's first on 

Monday evening when Waugh 
was on one. 

Just before the last 15 overs, 
Waugh had lost his overnight 
partner Greg Blewett and his 
twin brother Steve but Austra- 
lia were cruising to safety at 
IB5 for four. Then Ricky Pont- 
ing slashed Lance Klusener to 
gully. Ian Healy, on his 100th 
Test appearance, edged a wide 
long hop to the wicketkeeper 
and Klusener trapped Andy Bi- 
chellbw. 

But Shane Warne joined 
Waugh to see out the last five 
overs ensuring that his 11 
wickets in the second Test at 
Sydney would ultimately sepa- 
rate the teams. He was named 
Man-of-the-Series and PoDock 
Man-of-the-Match with overall 
figures of nine for 1»L 

SOUTH AFRICA: First Innings 517 IB M 
McMillan 87 no G Kirsten 77. -w j Cronje 
73 . P L Symco/ 5<). 

AUSTRALIA: First Innings 350 I'M Taylor 
169no. M E Waugh 63; Pollock. 7-07). 
SOUTH AFRICA: Second Innings 193-6 
dec IG Kirsten mi. 

AUSTRALIA 

Se c ond inning* | overnight 32-2) 

G Bievroo b Pollock «6 

M Waugh not out ut 

S Weugh c Richardson o Klusener ... 34 

R Pooling c Symcox o Klusener S3 

tt Hatny c Richardson b Kallia 10 

A Bichel lew d Kiuscnet T 

S Warne nai out 4 

Extra (nttt. 021... S 

Total (lor 7. 108.4 o»e»st. a at 

MolMcMcM.117. 105. 202. 215. 
»o — Poiloc* 3a 4-12-81-2; Klusener 
30-10-67-4; Kellie 16-10-20-7: Symcox 
18-2-42-0; McMillan 13-2-33-0. Cronje 
1 - 0 - 2 - 0 . 

D Cowie (NZ), S Randeil ( Aus). 


Sri Lanka A v England A: First ^ Test, final day 

Maddy grabs half 
to lift the tedium 


David Hopps In Kum n eg ala 


a 


VER lunch-time in toe 
Hotel Diya Dahara a 
lone Sri Tanhan could 
be seen slowly piloting his 
rowing boat across a tranquil 
lake. His progress was almost 
imperceptible but one could 
imagine toe conversation. 

“That man's rowing fast, 
dear." 

"No he isn’t, dear, it’s just 
that you’ve been to the 
cricket.’’ 

The culmination of t h is 
Test was most generously de- 
scribed as “relaxing’’. Eng- 
land began their second in- 
nings, half an hour into the 
final day, with a lead of 17 and 
by a fhtfle close 67 overs later 
had reached 154 for three. 

It is tempting to tell more 
about the rower on the lake 
but is advisable to dwell in- 
stead on Leicestershire's Dar- 
ren Maddy, who grasped the 
opportunity to score his fifth 
successive half-century. 
Pointless? Put a bat In 
Maddy’s hands and nothing is 
ever pointless. This was not 
his most impressive innings 
— he persevered for more 
than three hours before edg- 
ing the leg spinner Upul 
Chandana to the wicket- 
keeper — but it represented a 
sequence maintained. He will 
play for England. 

C handana bad awoken to 
newspaper reports that he was 
in Bombay, where Sri Lanka 
were due to play a floodlit 
match , but was not too dis- 
orientated and also collected 
file wicket of Nick Knight 
whose three-hour 45 ended 
with a slick return catch. 

All stalemates require an in- 
quest of sorts. England fell 30 


runs short on the first day and 
the lower order's defensive 
batting on the second after-' 
noon was unfathomable. Once 
the pitch failed to deteriorate 
there was no escape. 

Both Mike Gatting, Eng- 
land's team manager, and the 
Sri >-flnka ca ptain Marvan 
Atapattu reflected on English 
batsmen not daring to use 
their feet to the spinners. “It 
was the first game of the 
series and they didn't want to 
give It away," Gatting said. 
Atapattu perceived a novel ex- 
perience and a shallow batting 
order. 

Had the Sri Lankan Board 
accepted five-day matches it 
might have been different As 
it Is, England are learning the 
intricacies of Test cricket over 
four days. Given two well- 
matched sides, and a slow 
wicket, that leaves only one 
outcome. 

■MM AMP Ai Hr* Innings 385[MAEaJ- 
ham 67. N V Krrighl ffi.BC Hollioake 67. D 
L Maddy 50) 

SR] LANKA A 

Mat Inn i ng s (ovenXghr 34 i-a> 

NVUevenwannotout so 

O HamnrBchl B Cosker lO 

SPerara natoul lO 

Extra (b7.lbT7.wl.nb1E) 41 

Total (tor 9 dec. 128overe) 368 

FM at aridcats eonti 354. 

B aw Sa y HollJoalre 24-5-S9-0: HutoMson 
17-0-43-3; Ormond ifr-a-«7-2; ones 
39-12-73-0; CosiKW 17-1-SW: Ealham 
15-4-60-2. 

HHMAHPA 

S P Jamee b Nawsx b Samaroweero . 16 

■N V Knlgm c & b Cnandaru 4S 

D L Maddy c de Silva b Chandana 86 

M A Haitian! not out «S 

A Fllrrtofl not out 0 

Extra (to£. 1*7) 1* 

Total ltt» 3. 87 oner*.. 1M 

I of wicfcat»38. 97, 154. 

jrfinQE VUIaverayan 7-2-19-0; Perwa 

9-1-21-0. Samaraweara 1 9-3-44-1: Hel- 
uaracbl 11-3-25-a Chandana 17-5-33-2: 
jayawsrdene 5-0-7-D. 

UnvInsG Pushparajah and SOS 
Dlssanayaia. 


There’s more where f||» 
this came from 
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Ramsden fury over press attack, page 1 3 

Zola stays blue until 2002, page 1 4 

England’s top-order headache, page 15 

Battle to thaw Paris pitch, page 15 
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Sports Guardian 


Countdown to Trinidad: England pitch in 



Under-covers operation Mike Atherton takes a break from net practice to inspect the wicket at Queen's Park Oval, where the second Test against West Indies begins tomorrow. 

After last week's debacle at Sabina Park. England’s captain was presumably checking whether this track in Port of Spain is all it is cracked up to be photograph ; laukence gwfftths 


Boxing in turmoil: King gets the brush-off and Collins the judge's decision. John Bawling reports 


Tyson turns on 
his handlers 



IKE TYSON is 
reported to have 
sacked his man- 
agement team and 
told the promoter Don King 
he no longer wishes to fight 
for him after a bust-up out- 
side the plush Bel Air hotel in 
Los Angeles. 

According to eye witnesses 
Tyson had to be physically 
restrained from attacking 
King after he bad aimed a 
slap at the 68-year-old 
promoter. 

Reports suggest Tyson has 
dismissed his long-time co- 
managers John Horne and 
Rory Holloway. Bob Arum, 
one of King’s promotional 
rivals, said: '"Three different 
sources whom I trust have 
told me that outside the Bel 
Air hotel Tyson threatened 
Horne and he told Holloway 
he had no use for him either." 


Britain's leading promoter 
Frank Warren added: "I am 
told from a very good source 
that he [Tyson] slapped King 
and bruised his face. Then as 
King went to remonstrate. Ty- 
son kicked out and had to be 
pulled off by minders.'' 

King has promoted Tyson 
since 1988. and masterminded 
a comeback believed to have 
earned the boxer well over 
S200 million (£125 million) 
since he was released from 
jail after serving three years 
for a rape conviction. 

Tyson is currently banned 
from boxing until June at the 
earliest for biting Evander 
Holyfield’s ear in their World 
Boxing Association and Inter- 
national Boxing Federation 
world heavyweight title Eight 
in Las Vegas last June. 

However, he remains the 
most marketable figure in 


boxing and a third fight with 
Holyfield would gross more 
than $100 million according to 
experts. 

Tyson is understood to be 
bound to King by a lifetime 
promotional agreement. His 
fights are screened by the 
American cable television 
network Showtime, whose ex- 
ecutive producer Jay Larkin 
is believed to be acting as a 
go-between for King in an 
effort to heal the rift with his 
fighter. Last night Larkin 
said: “I am allowed to say ab- 
solutely nothing about this." 
Rarely can a silence have said 
so much. 

Although Tyson has been 
boxing's dominant figure for 
more than a decade, it is ru- 
moured that he has money 
problems and tax debts, and 
is holding King responsible 
for his cash-flow problems. 



King ... ‘a slap in the face 



Tyson . . . bust-up in Bel Air 


Fewer than 

20 employees? 

Have your say on 



business 

and help disabled 

The Disability Discrimination Act protects disabled people against discrimination. 
The employment part of the Act currently affects companies with 20 or more staff, but the 
Government is consulting on whether this limit should be lowered to cover smaller 
organisations like your own. To have your say, get hold of a consultation document by 
calling 0345 622 633, textphone 0345 622 644 quoting S£G1, or fill in this coupon and 
send it to DDA Information Line, FREEPOST MID 02164 Stratford-upon-Avon, CV37 9BR. 



Name. 


.Address. 




.Telephone. 


Jbslocde. 
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Hearn hurt 
in court 
knockout 


S TEVE COLLINS 

finally became master 
of his own destiny 
when he established 
his financial independence 
from the ring yesterday. 

The former World Boxing 
Organisation super-middle- 
weight champion began an 
impromptu celebration in 
Dublin last night after an Irish 
High Court judge ruled 
against the promoter Barry 
Hearn in a contract dispute. 

Collins would have faced an 
estimated £2 million payout 
had he lost the case brought by 
Hearn and his Matchroom 
organisation for an alleged 
breach of a managerial agree- 
ment. For Hearn, once pre- 
eminent in the sport, it repre- 
sents another setback in a long 
line of blows to his prestige. 

As he left the court, Collins 
said: "This was my hardest 
fight because it was not my 
normal arena. It is like a ton 
of bricks off my shoulders but I 
was never worried." 

Hearn was Collins's man- 
ager when he beat Chris Eu- 
bank to take the WBO title in 
Millstreet in March 1995, and 
claimed the fighter had ex- 
tended that deal for a year 
from May 1995. During that 
time, C-ollins won three fights 
under Frank Warren’s promo- 
tional umbrella: a return 
match with Eubank and suc- 
cessful defences against the 
British challengers Cornelius 
Carr and Neville Brown. 

Hearn claimed that as his 
manager, he was owed 25 per 
cent of Collins’s ring earnings. 



Middle-aged 
people do not 
want to grow 
old in the old- 
fashioned way 
that used 
to be termed 
gracious. They 
want to have 
fun. Look at 
MickJagger, 
look at Goldie 
Hawn, look at 
Cfierandany 
other number of 
celebrities who 
have carried on 
as if all those 
years were just 
passing sauna 
steam. 

How old is old? 


and argued his point in a bitter 
26day hearing before Christ- 
mas. But In a reserved judg- 
ment Mr Justice Philip O'Sul- 
livan declared Hearn had 
fundamentally breached his 
managerial responsibilities to 
Collins and was owed nothing. 

The judge has said he will 
make a court order on costs 
later, but if they are awarded 
against Hearn it will add insult 
to injury for the man who was 
once top dog in British boxing. 
Collins has said his costs haw 
run to more than £500.000. 

A string of world champi- 
ons, including Collins, Eu- 
bank, the former World Boxing 
Council super-middleweight 
champion Nigel Benn and the 
WBO heavyweight title holder 
Herbie Hide, had their careers 
guided from Hearn's offices in 
Romford, Essex. 

Now, with the balance of 
power firmly in the hands of 
his rival Warren, who benefits 
from a potent alliance with 
BSkyB, Hearn is left to fight 
for promotional scraps. 

After yesterday’s ruling he 
said: “It is a bad day at the 
races. I am disappointed, obvi- 
ously, but these things happen. 

I shall go home and lick my 
wounds and see where I am 
going from there." 

Hearn, who may appeal 
against the verdict, has made 
no suggestion that he may con- 
sider quitting boxing, but War- 
ren’s organisation is braced 
for the possibility of Collins 
reversing his October decision 
to retire, prior to his court 
battle. 


Burger kings, 
perfect pies, 
terrible tea 



Jim White 


T HE only connection the 
Ivy, that swanky Lon- 
don restaurant much 
favoured by theatrical 
types, has previously enjoyed 
with football is that this is the 
place Tim Rice favours for his 
pre-match meal before pop- 
ping up to Highbury. 

Until yesterday that is, 
when, at a packed news confer- 
ence at the Ivy the first winner 
of the Colman's Football Food 
Award was announced. John 
Matson han ded over the trophy 
and the wi nning club. Cam- 
bridge United, supplied the 
buffet- It was one of those 
mornings, as camera crews jos- 
tled with press photographers 
for file best view of a meat-and- 
potato pie. that you realised 
how popular football has be- 
come: anything connected with 
it, no matter how peripheral is 
now regarded as hot news. 

I was one of the group of iron- 
constitution ed tasters who. be- 
tween us, ventured around all 
90 English league grounds and 
Wembley, testing the fare, and I 
can confirm Cambridge de- 
served the only trophy they 
will land this year, for a win- 
ning combination of friendly 
service and quality food at a 
reasonable price. 

Huddersfield were runners- 
up. and Rochdale. Chester- 
field. Charlton and Hartlepool 
took the European places. A 
penalty eat-off with the ba- 
guettes at Marseille and the 
bratwurst at Dortmund must 
be on the agenda. 

Below the top 10. the compe- 
tition wasn’t strong. It soon 
became clear that to be a mem- 
ber of the Colman's team does 
not entail the same perks 
available to inspectors for the 
Michel in guide. In general 
Premiership clubs concen- 
trate on the more profitable 
executive market, leaving the 
ordinary fan with second best: 
industrialised fare churned 
out with little thought. 

Does that sound a famij iar 
pattern in modem football? 
Thus the food gems tended to 
be in the lower divisions 
where, at places like Notts 
County, it is more like cater- 
ing for a large dinner party. 
Though that does not mean all 
the lower clubs are culinary 
finds. At several the food was 
an irrelevance. Assessing the 
half time tea at Doncaster is a 
bit like asking Mrs Lincoln 
how she enjoyed the play. As 


we snorkled round the U-bend 
of the culinary experience the 
following questions arose: 

1. Are the staff at food outlets 
at grounds contractually 
obliged to be taken by sur- 
prise by half-time? 

2. What’s wrong with serving 
tea in a polysterene cup with a 
lid. rather than a lid-less plas- 
tic number that welds itself to 
the palm and appears to be 
timed to implode just before 
you reach the seat, tipping 
scalding liquid on to the knees 
of a seven-foot skin h ead? 

3. Why is there never any salt? 

4. Why are football-ground 
onions the only ones in the 
world to melt into a formless 
gloop on impact with heat? 

5. Why are the vegetarian op- 
tions generally co nfin ed to the 
centre-circle? 

6 . What is that orange- 
coloured. plastic-like sub- q 
stance they put on top of the . 
meat when you order a cheese- 1 
burger? 

7. What are you supposed to do 

with your teabag? ’* 

8 . Why. on warm afternoons, “I 

is the Coke served at a tem- 
perature wanner than the . 
tea? 4 

9. Why do the staff always j 
serve the bloke who has just =, 
pushed in front of you? 

10. Is there no life beyond the -1 
burger? 

11 . Why is there never any- 
thing near the food counters to 
lean your elbows on as you 
graze, or even a shelf to pop 
your cup on while you co-ordi- 
nate the tea-bag sbufile? 

12 . What’s wrong with real 
milk? 

13. Why. when they must have 
a fair idea of tickets sales, do 
football caterers run out of 
stock before kickoff? 

14. Why is nowhere open in- 
side grounds selling refresh- 
ments after the game? 

15. Who started the opportu- 
nistic tax on away fans which 
means they have to pay more 
for the same fare than home 
supporters? 

16. Why are the authorities so 
worried about fans having an 
alcoholic drink within view of 
the pitch? 

17. Has no one heard of trays? 

18. Why are the food outlets 
invariably situated right next 
to the urinals? 

19. Which food-labelling au- 
thority consistently fails to 
spot that football ground mus- 
tard and ketchup are made up 
solely of water and colouring? 
30. And finally, this geezer 
who ate all the pies: how is he 
still alive? 

Apparently, the award is set 
to become biennial. But I have 
the feeling that when the orga- 
nisers askme if I want to join 
the team for a second bite at 
the burger, my internal 
organs might well be other- 
wise engaged. 


Foodie table, page 4 


Guardian Crossword No 21,189 


Set by Logodaedalus 



Across 


1 Understand people 
concealing society’s shame 
(8) 

5 Request lather to turn back- 
wards and leap around (6) 

9 PS School also taking 
female back (8) 

10 One given to frowning 
backwards (6) 

11 Having vision, agreed to 
divide a number (8) 

12 Left after having nasty pains 
of the backbone (6) 

14 Being well-known, painted 
the town red (10) 

18 What's base in ice-cream 
gets Penny bewildered (1 0) 

22 Take heart in second-class 
diner! (6) 

23 Back papers in truth 
revealing an aid to beauty 
(4-4) 


24 Skin to cover up after 
getting love-kiss (6) 

25 Book helps to make retiring 
globetrotter bilingual (8) 

26 Wet sentry half getting hold 
of eccentric (6) 

27 Weaker party controlled by 
a blackguard (8) 

Down 


1 More stupid daughter sits 
on behind (6) 

2 Author of Dracula feeds the 
furnace (6) 

3 I'm sour, having worked 
with detectives (6) 

4 Penelope attracted to bag 
made for quick sale (1 0) 

6 Open sesame! I do not want 
Madeira! (8) 

7 it takes a very long time to 
destroy tiny tree (6) 

8 Maybe Mrs Hudson covers 
top of cfili with sal deposit (8) 
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13 Kelly the dancer helping 
particular age group ( 1 0 ) 

15 Plant worker during strike 
wants promises (8) 

16 Rfthy wood cuts not joined 
together (8) 

17 Need boll to burst? That’s 
extremely lazy (4-4) 

19 Extent of outside 
greenhouse (6) 

20 Brilliant Edward looks 
shorter after climbing tree 
( 6 ) 

21 Passionate right upheld in 
Schubert spedality (6) 

Solution tomorrow 


® Shies'? Then call o«r solutions line 
on 0891 330 230. Cab Cost 50p 
per rraiuje at all limes. Service sup- 
plied by ATS 
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